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A good buy - that's how your 
citizens will rate outdoor phones 
on public property. • Any hour, 
any day, outdoor phones let your 
citizens save time looking for a 
phone— gain the 24-hour conven- 
ience and peace of mind only a 
telephone can deliver. • Outdoor 
phones can mean extra revenue 
for your city's treasury, too, 
without adding one cent to your 
municipal tax burden. • Learn 
how a planned network of out- 
door phones on public property 
can be an important part of your 
municipal planning. Just call your 
local Bell Telephone Manager and 
invite him to prepare a complete, 
no-obligation plan for your city. 
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Michael knows more, understands more, because his school is "wired 
for sound." □ The world's finest musicians teach him about music. 
Great actors heighten his comprehension of drama. He can see and hear 
master teachers clarifying and illuminating the difficult points about 
mathematics, physics, or languages. World events acquire immediacy 
through the voices and images of global statesmen, □ A stromberg- 
Carlson* School Communication System brings all these things to 
Michael and his schoolmates. Plus the priceless protection of an alarm 
system that can guide pupils out of — instead of into — the danger area. 
As an administrative tool as well, a School Communication System 
earns its keep in paging and announcements. □ And School Communi- 
cation Systems are only part of the most complete family of communi- 
cations for business, industry and institutions. If you're concerned 
about your internal communications, your stromberg carlson Com 
munication Products Distributor is the very man to talk to. He cares. 

DIALMASTER 4 DIAL-X" PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS □ SIGNET 
PACKAGED SOUND SYSTEMS u SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND SAFETY U CUSTOM ENGINEERED SOUND SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY KEY-MUNICATOR R LOUDSPEAMNG INTERCOM FOR OFFiCE AND PLANT 
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Firestone 



When other 
truck tiros 

are M/»»W's 
retread bound . . . are still 

covering ground! 

MONEY SAVING EXTRA MILEAGE WITHOUT PREMIUM PRICE ON FREE 
ROLLING WHEELS AND GREATLY INCREASED MILEAGE ON DRIVE WHEELS! 

These are the gains documented by independent fleet owners after millions of 
miles of ferrying cargo on Firestone Transport- 100 tires* Two advances in 
particular: (1) the Transport- 100's new broad center rib that reduces squirming 
and scuffing, and (2) its wide, flat tread face that strengthens grip and mini- 
mizes uneven wear. No premium price, either! Order Transport-100's in nylon or 
Tyrex* rayon cord, tubeless or tubed, at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 

ii T. M. of Tyrcx, Ir>i\ 

Always Specify Firestone Tires on New Trucks and Trailers ^SSSl k 



Copyright 1962, Tin? ftrentone Tire & Rubber Company Transports T. FirtHtone 



AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Tax time again. Internal Revenue Service is 
geared up to handle more than 60 million tax 
returns on last year's income. 

But funds also are flowing out of U.S. Treas- 
ury into taxpayers' pockets. 

It's refund time for an estimated 38 million 
Americans. They'll divide approximately $5 bil- 
lion among them. Average refund is expected 
to come to about $131. 

Refunds last year averaged $124. Figure is 
going up steadily, rising from $114 two years 
ago, $111 three years ago. 



RISING TO PEAK LEVEL 




Many corporations also will get refunds from 
overpayment of taxes in the past year. About 
$900 million is estimated. Refunds for corpora- 
tions amounted to $810 million last year. 

Taxes go up without changing the rates. 

This is happening now. It's what federal 
budgeteers are counting on to help boost reve- 
nues enough to balance next year's budget. 
As pay goes up your tax bill rises faster. 
Works like this: 

Taxpayer No, 1— Suppose you earn $15,000 
taxable income. You are married and file a 
joint return. If your income goes up $100 
Uncle Sam will take $30 of it. 

Taxpayer No. 2-Suppose you earn $20,000 



straight income after deductions. Your pay is 
boosted $100. Uncle gets $34. 

Taxpayer No. 3— Suppose your pay after de- 
ductions is $30,000. Federal taxes will take 
$47 out of your $100 pay boost 

Note: Third taxpayer earns twice as much as 
the first. But his total tax bill is more than two 
and a half times as high. 

High taxes holding back national eco- 
nomic advancement? 

Take a look at these comparisons and judge 
for yourself. 

Total tax take in the late 1920's amounted 
to 15 per cent of national income. 

In the 1940's it went up to 27 per cent. 

Now 35 cents out of each national income 
dollar go to pay the cost of government. 

See page 70 for analysis of the impiications 
this has for business. 

Federal pay standards for some managers 
you employ are going up. 
Situation is this: 

Some supervisors who get $80 a week or 
more are exempt from federal regulation under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (wage-hour law). 

For most administrative and professional 
employes the cutoff point is $95 a week. 

Special provisions set cutoff at $125 for 
some other groups. 

Now the U. S. Department of Labor is hold- 
ing hearings to determine what new minimum 
salary yardsticks to impose for white-collar per- 
sonnel you want to keep exempt from the wage- 
hour law. 

Prediction: 

New higher pay standards— reflecting the 
general increase in white-collar pay levels dur- 
ing the past three to four years— will be put 
in force m six to 12 months. 

Pay is going up for most Americans. 

That's average indicated by projections of 
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personal income trends. Look at wages and 
salaries corporations are paying. 

Total will rise to an estimated $200 billion 
this year. 

That's more than double the wages paid in 
1950. 

Chart shows wages and salaries for corpo- 
rate personnel only. Employes of government 
noncorporate businesses, the self-employed, 
and others also will get more. 
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Add other billions in the form of higher per- 
sonal interest income, dividends, rental income, 
the incomes of farmers and business and pro- 
fessional people. 

Total personal income of all Americans is 
expected to reach approximately $450 billion 
this year. 

It was $417 billion last year. 

Hard bargaining by employers is heading 
for a test before the National Labor Relations 
Board, 

Issue comes up in two cases in which unions 
charge that stubborn employers were not bar- 
gaining in good faith— this in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

In one case the trial examiner has ruled 
that the employer's refusal to yield from his 



original offer was against the law. In the other 
the trial examiner has not yet made his find- 
ings. 

What puzzles management: 

Taft-Hartley Act specifically states that good 
faith bargaining doesn't require that either 
party must make a concession to the other or 
even reach agreement. 

In addition, Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
has said that both employers and unions should 
be hardheaded at the bargaining table. 

Now comes the charge that two companies 
are bargaining hard in violation of federal law. 

There's new hope that progress can be 
made in reducing cushy work practices imposed 
on management by unions. 

Presidential commission recommends some 
featherbedding jobs be eliminated or modified 
on railroads. 

Railroad Commission's report is the second 
from a government panel in recent months to 
recommend a reduction in the size of work 
crews. Presidential Airline Commission earlier 
recommended elimination of fourth man in the 
cockpit of jet aircraft. 

What's next? 

A proposal in Congress would deal with 
featherbedding problem by making it unlawful 
for a union to interfere with production, re* 
strict the number of persons entering a trade, 
control prices or impose featherbedding prac- 
tices. 

Chances for passage? 
They're improving. 

Congress already has outlawed Musicians 
Union demand that radio stations pay for stand- 
by musicians, for recorded music and for em- 
ployment of studio personnel not needed. 

Congress also amended another law to make 
it illegal for New York Teamsters to insist that 
trucks entering the city take on a local driver 
and hire a local union member to help unload 
the truck. 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Another presidential commission currently 
is considering demands of tugboat operators in 
New York harbor that the size of crews be 
reduced. 

Total impact of automation— good or bad? 

Are jobs being eliminated— or created? 

Specialists tell Nation s Business that many 
thousands of new jobs are created by automa- 
tion, hundreds of new businesses established 
because of it. 

Yet the debate goes on. Many union officials 
fear automation, plan their strategy with fear 
in mind. 

On page 40 is a penetrating disclosure of 
newest information available that'll bring you 
up to date on big trends in automation, tell you 
where we Ye headed* 

Don't let statistics throw you for a plan- 
ning loss. 

Business currently is a lot better than some 
statistics show. 
Example: 

As January information began rolling into 
Washington bureaus and agencies it became 
apparent that some business decline was in 
the making— possibly. 

A few economists sent up a howl. 

Housing tells why. 

Some 84.000 housing units were started in 
January. Number in December was 87,400. 

That illustrates the kind of decline that 
caused the stir. 

But don't ditch your business plans on the 
basis of incomplete information. 

Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges says: 

' One frosty night doesn"t freeze the pond," 

There's no reason to think our upturn is 
coming to an end. 

Look at the big picture. Housing starts a 
year ago were 72.500. 

That's a good increase, not a decline. 

For privately owned housing— leaving gov- 



ernment construction out—the increase is a 
whopping 17 per cent. 

This reflects the longer term trend. 

For the year as a whole builders are expect- 
ing to start construction of 200.000 more new 
homes than last year. 

What happened in January hinted a false 
economic turn. February statistics were a little 
better. 

Information coming into Washington from 
around the country on work started since the 
winter lag indicates the longer term uptrend 
is the better estimate. 

Summary: Ahead is the best business year 
on record. 

Business problems? Yes, there are some. 
But there's no over-all lull yet in sight. 

Look for total business volume to ad 

vance about $43 billion this year 

That puts total value of all goods and serv- 
ices to be produced in the U. S. this year at 
about $564 billion. 

Compares with $521 billion last year. 

Chart shows advancement trends from be- 
ginning of last year— when current upturn began 
—to end of this year. 

Annual rate for total production is expected 
to reach $600 billion in about a yean 



NEW LOOK AT BUSINESS 
INDICATES $43 BILLION RISE 

IH tNUIONi ' ' 
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how to trim 
sales costs 
while selling 
more in new 
construction 



Business opinion: 



Ease the profit squeeze by cutting 
selling costs while increasing sales 
volume. If you sell to the new con- 
struction market learn how Dodge 
marketing techniques can be tailored 
to help you: L concentrate your 
sales efforts on current prospects; 
2. deploy your salesmen most effec- 
tively; 3. selectively build volume 
for greater profits. 

Learn about Dodge Reports, the 
unique building-project reporting 
service . . . and Dodge Construction 
Statistics, a versatile management 
tool for measure- 
ment and control of , 
sales effectiveness* 
Send for your 
copy of this fr^e 
brochure today* 




DODGE 
HE PORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS ■ 



F. W. Dodge Corporation 

n a w. 40tn St, , New York ? B. ff Y. 

Please Jet me Have your booklet: 
"H&w to improve Sales Effec* 
tiveness in the New Construction 
Market", lowing how I can trim sales costs 
white selling more in This competitive field 
with Dodge marketing services, 



rifk. 

Company, 



Clly, StoiB- 
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Labor costs blamed for 
farm price problems 



In YOUR editorial, "The Problem 
is Progress/* [January) your con- 
elusion is to withdraw the govern- 
ment price supports of farm crops 
and allow the farmer to make the 
right guess on how much to plant 
and what crops he might grow to 
return a profit. 

There are some farming opera- 
tions today which are making a 
profit, naturally, since almost all 
the markets for farm produce are 
supported, directly or indirectly. 

The labor unions have become al- 
most a part of the U. S. government 
and are completely supported in 
their programs to raise their wages 
by laws that protect them, even in- 
cluding violence. The high cost of 
everything the farmer grows is due 
to the burden of $'> an hour wages 
paid labor that makes the equip- 
ment he farms with. Moreover, 
there is a labor cost nn everything 
produced on the farm* 

I have operated a citrus fr un- 
packing plant over the years as a 
cash buyer and shipper, as well as 
a grower, and know that the high 
cost of processing a product for 
market determines the price to the 
wholesaler as well as the price paid 
the grower, 

CLAY EVER HARD 
Citratanrl Farms 
Fharr. Tex. 

Ingenuity at work 

1 was intrigued by your most ap- 
propriate selection of Admiral de 
Florez to write on "Ingenuity" 
[February] in the "Qualities of 
Victory*' series— not only because of 
his known accomplishments but also 
as a result of personal exposure to 
his search for improvement. 

During World War II, Admiral 
(then Captain i de Florez had a 
short assignment on the USS Croa- 
tan, a "jeep" carrier. His inquisi- 
tive mind took him to every corner 
of the ship and neither our captain 
nor any seaman knew when de 
Florez would peer over his shoulder 
with "What are you doing?" or 
"Why that way?" 

He indicated particular interest 
in our hydraulic catapults-then a 
new design -and he could be found 



before, during and after each 
launching either in the catapult 
machinery room, the control station 
or handling some piece of flight 
deck equipment. This caused some 
mild extensions of our launching 
intervals, which were our perform- 
ance criteria and for which % as 
catapult officer, was responsible. 

Finally, my petty officer asked 
for approval to use a new "check- 
off" list that he had revised to 
show, in addition to the routine 
checks on pressure, equipment, sig- 
nals, etc., an additional precaution 
worded, "See that Captain de Florez 
is clear of the machinery.*' 

Ingenuity is bred from such in- 
quisitiveness, and inquisitive, in- 
genious men like Luis de Florez 
have made the greatness we have 
and they will continue to provide 
the foundations for our strengths 
and our future accomplishments. 

J. M. DUNCAN 
Manager, North Central Ftt-tfltm 
A tils- Chalmers Mann fare urine Co. 
Chicago, III. 

FAA chief replies 

Your editorial, "This is a Threat," 
[ February | is based on the quote at 
the end, I suppose. 

That sentence evolved from a 
conversation I had with a reporter 
after a speech in New York Dec. 20. 
In the course of the speech. 1 did 
extemporize and did speak the first 
sentence. Further, I acknowledge I 
did speak firmly. The reporter 
asked me later if my remarks were 
a threat and I, thinking in terms 
relative to what 1 said, answered 
that one could take it that way. So 
this "threat" quote emerged. I was 
not pleased when I saw it, of course, 
because it is simply not the way I 
talk or think and my record, both 
in business and government, makes 
that clear. 

Part of my job its Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency is 
managing the development and 
operation of Washington's new in- 
ternational airport. This isn't op- 
tional. Since 1 have that responsi- 
bility, I intend to see that the $10") 
million investment the nation has 
in the airport is protected. The 
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NCR presents a Completely New 10-key Adding Machine! 



The NCR 10- Key is styled ond engi- 
neered to add efficiency and beauty 
to any office. Combines the most 
wanted features in a 10-key adding 
machine: • Complete, fast touch oper- 
ation • Automatic "step-over" multi- 
plication • Single-function bors, direct 
totals ■ Compact, light weight, dur- 



able, portable • Quiet, fast, eosy-to- 
operofe • Choice or* 5 beautiful pastel 
colors • Choice of 3 models • Guar- 
anteed for one full year. 

Try the new NCR 10-Key adding 
machine and you'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised at how simple and easy it is to 



operate . . , and you'll appreciate its 
time-saving, accuracy-insuring features. 
Easier for beginners, faster for experi- 
enced operators. 

For more information, coll nearest 
NCR branch office or adding machine 
dealer. See phone book yellow pages. 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS — FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT — 

THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES. CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES AND DATA PROCESSING 

The National Cash Register Co.-i.039 offices in 121 countrles*78 years of rieiping business s,:we monoy 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 
ME BROKE 

So I Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 

I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low, I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw ric;ht 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide roe on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the UjS«, The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
f his offer You ran cet a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad whfi check for $7. Or tell m to bill you, 
VJdress: The Wall Strcel journal. 44 
Broad St., New York 4 r N. Y. NB-4 




NO capital. NQ upkeep! 1 

Choose o plan and oik your local 
NATION At EASE affiliate to fit i! Jo your 
operation, your coit requirement}! 
•CHANGE-OVER PLAN. Trvcki, facilities, 
personnel— AIL REDESIGNED into an effi- 
cient, f v /f-serv i ce, lea te* for- prof it, 
national EASE program. 

• ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN, Ai you expand, 
DON'T BUY - convert trwek-by truck to a 
NATIONALEASE fleet. 

•TRUCK RETIREMENT FLAN. Replace your 
older trucki one-by-one without investing 
new capital, to NATlONALEASE Ml service— 
EVERYTHING FURNfSHED BUT THE DRIVER. 

• PILOT PLAN. Try NATlONALEASE for one 
truck, or one division. Compare one invoice, 
all costs known in advance to the head- 
aches concerned with tires, painting, licens- 
ing, insurance, repairs, and other upkeep 
details of your self-owned trucks. 

Notional know-how, local cantrolt- write for literature 

r\T l NATIONAL TRUCK 
PfpiW LEASING SYSTEM-^ 

yHiLjllEl|rf[^J iwt*>rtq frmtipot Dfi*J 

^^T^\ ^9/ ift th ' V>$ and Canada 

1 rt ' 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Suilo E-4. Chicago, III. 



completion date had already slipped 
a couple of years when I took office 
and it was obvious that it was go- 
ing to slip further unless decisions 
were made. One of the worst log 
jams was space allocation inside the 
terminal build in ^getting the air- 
lines to tell us their wishes and re- 
quirements so we could g-o forward 
with interior const ruction. I asked 
them to tell us or we would go 
ahead and finish the building with- 
out their cooperation and they 
would just have to use whatever we 
put in and get whatever space and 
whatever positions we assigned to 
them. 

The notion that the airlines which 
will use this airport couldn't know 
what their space requirements were 
before we reached an agreement on 
rental fees is ridiculous. I know 
that the price often has a bearing 
on the quantity a given buyer 
might want, but this is hardly the 
case with the airlines considering 
space in the nation's newest and 
best airport. I might add that the 
airlines have since cooperated, de- 
cisions have been made and space 
is now oversubscribed. Their prob- 
lem is and always has been— except 
for negotiating purposes-getting 
enough space. 

The last point I would like to 
make with you is that we have in- 
troduced, and are very much for. 
the National Capital Airports Cor- 
poration bill which would turn 
management responsibility of Wash- 
ington National and the new inter- 
national field over to a general 
manager rather than the FAA Ad- 
ministrator. The bill also provides 
for an advisory board to give the 
general manager business-policy 
guidance. Obviously this is a far 
better arrangement than the one we 
have now. But until it is changed, 
my responsibilities are clear. 

N. E. HALAHY 

Administrator 

Kj rlriul Aviation Airwn v 

Washington, d, c. 

Your editorial, "This Is A 
Threat," in the February issue is 
one that every businessman and 
citizen should read and reflect on. 
For that reason T would like your 
permission to reproduce the edi- 
torial, with full credit to you, in 
the next issue of the Modem 
Builder magazine. 

EUGENE C. AMEY 
EiJiT-r 

The Modern Buitttt r 
Kansas City. Mo. 

+Perm ission granted. 



Find out how you can "supervise" 
your over-the-road 
truck fleet... ■ 



at a cost of pennies 
per day.. .per vehicle 

The answer is the Wagncr>Singamo 
TACHOGRAPH ... an easily installed precision 
instrument t hut records both truck and driver 
performance for 4 Utile more than 2i per day* 
All ihe information needed for better operation 
at less OO0I is y«ura when a TACHOGRAPH 
rrrorri* rvery mile, every foot of every run. 
For additional details on how to ''soperrifc** 
your fleet with Wagner-Saagamo TACHO* 
GRAPHS * . * mail the coupon. 

* Reduce operating cost 

* Increase gas mileage 

* Save time with better routing 

* Cut maintenance with better 
handling of equipment 




Two rmcorrf forms 
available: 

"Disc "chart., . 
12 or 24 hours 

"Strip" chart. , . 
8. IB or 3t days 



Washier Elediric Corporation j 



6475 PLYMOUTH AVENUE. 3T, LOUIS 33, MO. U S A. 

Send FREE copy of Bulletin SU MO. 
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It only takes 5 for 'fringe benefits" 



Fringe benefits are no longer just for the "big boys." 

Thanks to a new MONY plan, you can offer the same type 
of benefits as giant corporations . . . even if you have as 
few as 5 employees. 

This MONY Employee Protector Plan, as it's called, pro- 
vides generous life and health protection for small groups 
with 5 to 24 people. It includes life insurance, accidental 
death benefits, disability income, medical care . . . under 
group policies or a system of individual policies specially 
designed to give similar benefits and economies. 



And benefits are flexible, so a plan can be tailored to y our 
company's needs and budget. 

A mony man can give you the facts ... set up your mony 
Employee Protector Plan . . ,and keep it running smoothly. 
It will help you tocompete for, and hoid ,the people you want. 

WHEN IT COMES TO EMPLOYEE BENEFITS. ♦ , MONY KNOWS, 

So find out now about MONY's Employee Protector Plan 
Write Department NB-462, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Of New York, New York 19, N,Y. mutual of new yo»* 



nployee Protector Plan. 

MONY 



what makes 




GROW? 

Inflation and rising labor 
costs make your taxes grow. 

That's why getting jobs done 
right in the first place is 
so important. 

Take sewers, for example. 

The nation s health depends 
on modern sanitation. As we 
become more urbanized, we 
become more dependent on the 
protection our sewers give us. 



But this costs money. It's money 
well spent if your city gets 
protection that lasts, If not , you 
can be trapped by inflation and 
rising Tabor costs again and again 
to repair sewers that shoufd 
have lasted indefinitely. 

The only way to make sure your city 
is getting this kind of economical, 
long time protection is to 
insist on sewer lines built of 
Lifetime Vitrified Clay Pipe. 

Gases and acids are present 
in all sewer fines and eat up 
Cheap substitutes for Lifetime 
Vitrified Clay Pipe. 

Make sure your city doesn't 
make its taxes grow 
unnecessarily. Make sure 
only Lifetime Vitrified 
Clay Pipe is used in every 
sewer line— from your house 
to the sewage treatment plant. 

■ . ■ Public Health 
demands the Protection 
of Modern Sanitation 



provided by 

NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE 

1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D, C. 

Harrington, Illinois Columbus, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif Atlanta. Ga. 

Research Center: Crystal Lake, Illinois 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• Quality-new crisis in business 

• How to keep a Ph.D. productive 

• Are executives pressure-proof? 



Quality could be the key word in 
your future 

Management authorities agree 
that in the years ahead competi- 
tive* pressures will severely tax each 
organization's capacity to perform 
at its peak. 

For you— as an individual— this 
means that nothing less than your 
best effort will suffice. It means, 
too, that there will be no margin 
for lax or shoddy work by anyone 
at any level in your company. 

The need for excellence will per- 
haps be tested most critically in 
Ihe area of product quality and re- 
liability. Choosier buying by con- 
sumers and increased competition 
from foreign imports are forcing 
the issue. 

Quality and reliability engineers 
interviewed by Nation's Busi- 
ness are unanimous in the opinion 
that American companies must 
turn out better and more reliable 
products or suffer the consequences 
of lost sales. 

The crucial nature of the product 
problem was bluntly put by a lead- 
ing businessman in a recent ad- 
dress: "In my experience , . , I 
find it difficult to find any high- 
quality goods in consumer prod- 
ucts. I think that we are in grave 
danger of losing what we had many 
years ago, when our artisans took 
personal pride in the reliability and 
quality of their product. . . 
* • * 

What's needed to build an effective 
system of quality control? 

Kenneth E Cochran, chief of the 
Reliability and Engineering Divi^ 



sion of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
says insuring high product quality 
is basically "management's respon- 
sibility management must set 
the pace/* 

Other men who have been close- 
ly following the quality challenge 
share Mr, Cochran's view. A con- 
sensus produces this fundamental 
prescription: 

1. Management should establish 
a quality philosophy, set quality 
targets, and then organize to hit 
those targets. 

2, Management must make sure 
that it gets its quality philosophy 
across to employes. 

The latter seems to be the point 
where trouble most often arises. 
Frequently rank and file workers 
don't get the word, or feel a sense 
of nonparticipation which works 
against the goal. To combat this, 
a number of major firms recently 
have initiated company-wide pro- 
grams designed to help all em- 
ployes see the importance of qua I 
ity control and product reliability. 
While the approach and method of 
such programs differs somewhat 
from firm to firm, it's a general 
trend that's likely to grow. [See 
page 48. J 

• • « 

Some of the technical talent you've 
been hiring may need new inspira- 
tion. 

In recent years the air has been 
full of cries for scientists and en 
gmeers, and studies have been 
made of how to make the research- 
type Ph.D. feel at home in his lab 
or office so that he can unlimber 
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A GMC SUBURBAN WAGON 
WITH POWER STEERING 
WORKS LIKE A TRUCK... 
HANDLES LIKE A SEDAN 



he answer for fleet owners, small (and big) retailers, 
sportsmen, plumbers, builders, and everybody else! : 

"he V-6-powered GMC Suburban with Power Steering lets the man with a load on his mind have his cake 
■ nd eat it, too! It hauls in a BIG way, yet it's as easy to steer as a passenger car. Its 4-wheel traction climbs 
•ver the meanest terrain, its power steering keeps the wheel steady as a rock without fight or lash. GMC's 
ndependent front suspension with torsion bars cushions out the bumps, the power steering adds full 
:ontrol. The Suburban's Power Steering lets you park-and-go all day long with the ease and deftness of a 
uxury sedan. Your dealer will show you how the GMC Suburban with Power Steering actually 
:osts less than most ordinary station wagons similarly equipped. GMC Power Steering— a 
product of Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 

fake a demonstration drive in a GMC Suburban with Power Steering today! 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO, INC. Garden City, New York 
Jn Toronto, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 



continued 



his brain cells and produce the 
most profitable ideas. The accent 
has been on what business can do 
to accommodate the specialist. 

Now there are tangible signs 
that the tide is turning. At a recent 
closed-door management seminar 
five research officials from com- 
panies in five different industries 
reported they were concerned that 
some of their personnel had grown 
smug and unproductive. 

A consultant who met with this 
group advised them to follow some 
or all of ihesp steps: 

1. Be more selective in hiring: 
" While scientists and engineers are 
in short supply in many fields, you 
don't have to hire the first man 
with a degree who comes along. 
Check carefully into a candidate's 
background, including his academic 
record. Make sure he showed proof 
of being energetic, inquisitive, am- 
bitious." 

2. Try reshuffling R&D person- 
nel: "Sometimes scientists and en- 
gineers grow dull simply because 
they spend too much time in the 
same group. Mixing up your team 
can bring individuals into contact 
with new people and new ideas and 
stimulate their thinking." 

3- Try giving researchers line au- 
thority: "Sometimes giving a man 
interim authority over a project 
will make him see the importance 
of work geared to results and help 
him to achieve a new perspective," 

* • • 

Business executives as a group bear 
up better under the stresses of life 
than lower-echelon workers. 

This is the view of Dr. Robert 
Turfhoer. New Haven, Conn, psy- 
chiatrist who serves as consultant 
on mental health to a numl^r of 
companies. 

Dr. Turfhoer says the "ego 
strength" which gives a man the 
dnve to advance in business in the 
first place also helps hi m to stand 
up under pressure. He says train- 
ing seminars serve as an important 
aid to maintaining executive men- 
tal health, since many seminars en- 
able participants to talk out their 
problems with men in similar sit- 
uations. 

Use of psychiatrists in industry 
(continued on page 23) 
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new beauty for parking lots . . . 

AL-CHROMA Colored 
Blacktop Sealer 

made with aluminum pigments 

"MM 

In I960, the immediate blacktop parking area of the 
Akron Baptist Temple, home of the world's largest Sun- 
day School, was sealed with Al-Chroma Colored Alumi- 
num Blacktop Sealer. Shown above is the area today. 

Car] E, Lay, who supervised the job, writes, "Al- 
Chroma withstood the worst winter in Akron history. 
Salt, cinders and the bulldozer that removed ice and 
miow didn't affect the surface. In fact, the colors are 
almost as sharp and bright as when they were applied." 
Dr. Dallas F. Billinmon, Pastor, writes, "We are well 



pleased with the application and plan to coat the re- 
mainder of the parking ground/* 

There's a choice of colors, which here were used func- 
tionally — Grass Green on drive areas, Coral Red on 
parking slots. Made by Al-Chroma Paint Co., Stevens 
Point, Wise, using Alcoa* Pigments, this colored alumi- 
num scaler is ideal for driveways, patios, playgrounds. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum coatings, 

but we will be glad to refer you to reputable manufac- 
turers who do. Please send coupon for our booklets. 



▼ 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 



PIGMENTS. PASTES & POWDERS 



Entertainment at tta Best . ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Attain* as Host . . Tuesday Evenings. ABC-TV 



Aluminum Company of America 

1744-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send your free booklet, Patnttng With Aluminum 



Name 

Company 

Address 

City 



Zone 



_ State 



Firsr State Bank, Elkhart, Kansoi. Lyman, Janes and Cobb, Architects and Engineers, 
GardervCify, used Butler structural* and roof - traditional wall material here. 



The real question today is... 
'How much prefabrication 



Mr ^ 



No matter what structure you build today, you'll build 
largely with prefabricated components - windows, 
doors, partitions, wall systems. Prefabrication gives 
you precision, quality, economy, beauty. 

The more prefabrication you specify, the more the 
inherent advantages accelerate. So why not start your 
building plans with the concept of total prefabrication. 
Why not look at Butler's virtually unlimited selection. 
Butler's expanded new line of pre-engineered compo- 
nents is immense. 

Start your planning with a basic building . . . pre- 
engineered, prefabricated structural, plus a Butler 
roof, so good that it can be guaranteed for 20 years.* 
Add wall systems and other prefabricated components 
as your plan develops. If for any reason you want to 
substitute or combine traditional building materials, 
you can. The system is compatible. 

But remember this. The more prefabricated compo- 
nents you select, the more precision, quality, economy 

^Optional, at *lrgM exUo cent 



and beauty you'll get. Not just in the components 
themselves, but in the structure as a whole. Because 
more of the parts were made for each other. 

Because Butler has pre-engineered the components, 
you. your architect and engineer can devote full time 
to the human aspects of the building . , . its effect on 
people, its efficiency, its aesthetics. 

The result will be a beautiful building, beautifully 
suited to your needs. And a beautiful buy. For many 
reasons. Butler buildings go up weeks, sometimes 
mouths faster. Maintenance is exceptionally low In 
surance rates are favorable, too. These savings add 
up to a surprising fact . . . thc well designed Butler 
building is lowest in ultimate cost -original cost plus 
the cost at maintenance. 

Phone your Bml„ Builder for full details. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel 
Buildings." Ask about Butler's '!■ mi mko Formula for 
Progress." too. Or write direct ,„ thP address helow 



^BUTLEF^ 



Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 EAST I3TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 



Monufoctuterj of Meiol Builiiingj - Clonic Panel* • Equipment (or Forming, Tromporlotion, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertiiing • Conlrocl Mon f t 




I 



American Legion Post No, 64, Pittsburg, Kansas. This is primarily a 
standard Butler building. Curtain walls consist of factory insulated 
Monopanl and Modular Wall, Butler's finest curtain wall system*. 





Entrance area of Plaza Lanes, Dayton, OViio. Decorotive wall treat- 
ment on this impressive Butler building combines factory- insula red 
Monopanl and colored block. Architect; J. E, Holland, A, I.A., Akron. 




Under construction, Diplomatic Center Apartments, Oaylono Beach, 
Florida. Owner. Chardon Theatre Enterprises Investment Corp.. Gary 
E. Smith, President. Butler Monopanl 14 curtain wall proved most eco^ 
nomical here. Architect, W. K, Smith, Jr . A.I.A., Ormond Beach. 




Offices and plant of the Regis Corporation, Elm Grove, Wisconsin. Both 
buildings are standard Burler construction, combining high-quality Butler 
curtain walls; factory-insulated Monopanl and Modular Wall. 




Self-service restaurant in Dayton, Ohio, firsi of 100 Builer 
buildings to be built for Nelson Food Service. Inc., of Detroit, 
Mich. Design copyright by J. J. Dues, Dayton. Architect, 
I £. Holland, A.I. Av, Akron, Ohio, 




240,000 square-foot, Gatesburg, Illinois offices and plant of The Gates Rubber Company, one of 
America's largest manufacturers of belts and industrial hose. Butler's contribution to this modem 
facility consisted of the structural system, Monopanl curtain wells, and the translucent, plastic 
ponel used as roof lighting. Consulting engineers: Structural Engineers Inc., Denver. 



'62 CHEVROLET JOBMASTER TRUCKS 




Sorte M80 Tandem 



A New World, of Worth | 



flud&uiG Pickup 



Quality's the thing. At last count there were 1,499,927 Chevrolet trucks over 
70 years old still working-424,381 more than any other make. 

One reason for this margin is that we have sold more trucks-every year 
since 1937. Quality helped sell them ... and keeps them worn ng 

You can see quality wherever you look in a 1962 Chevro e 

The cab roof, for example, is made of two sheets of me a Ins ^ of one. 
In between we sandwich a layer of asphalt-impregnated le t tor insulation. 

Doors and side panels are double-wall construction also to Keep them In 

0 sSift^tiSSE. When you lower it you've got two strong steel chains to 





ARE BUILT TO KEEP WORKING AND 

WORKING AND 



WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 

I WORKING AND 

WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING AND 
WORKING!!!! 




Corvnit 85 Rantp&itto 



support it so it will not sag. The chains are wrapped in tough rubber 
casing so they will not rattle or mar the paint. 

We suspend the front wheels independently. This lets them fight 
road shock better for less wear on truck, load and driver. 

Chevrolet quality truck engines, of course, are famous for their depend- 
ability. They have worked more miles than any others. 

So whatever you need— pickup, van, panel, stake, tandem, carryall, 
front engine, rear engine, anything from >£-ton to 18-ton GVW— see 
your Chevrolet dealer for quality and invest wisely. , . , Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 



FIND NEW RELAXATION IN YOUR "OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM/' with a fun-to-run 
International Cub" Cadet! In summer, groom an acre of fine turf to perfection in an 
hour or less; in winter, clean snow from walks and drives— fast, without strain. The 
7- horsepower International Cub Cadet is the latest addition to the Nation's most 
complete line of tractors on wheels and tracks to meet the needs of home, farm, 
and industry. For new Cub Cadet illustrated brochure, write International Harvester 
Company, Dept. BN-2, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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is growing. Several hundred psy- 
chiatrists specialize in industrial 
work, although only a few handle 
business assignments on a full -time 
basis. 

* * * 

Compensation plans for Americans 
sent abroad to work in U. S,-owned 
business operations have at least 
four common elements, says U. E, 
Landauer, senior associate with 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, man- 
agement consultants. 

In a recent address before a 
meeting sponsored by the American 
Management Association Mr. Lan- 
dauer listed these elements: 

First, a base salary which re- 
flects the responsibilities of the po- 
sition and its worth to the com- 
pany. 

Second, an overseas premium 
which is an incentive to live abroad 
and compensates for the sacrifices 
and possible hardships involved 

Third, an allowance to compen- 
sate the employe for higher living 
and other costs. 

Fourth, fringe benefits and per- 
sonnel practices which reflect the 
special conditions inherent in an 
overseas assignment. 

Item: The most commonly used 
measurements of living costs ahroad 
are indices compiled by the U. S. 
State Department. 

Mr. Landauer points out that 
such indices are available without 
charge and cover almost every for- 
eign city and town to which an 
American employe might be sent 
by his company. 

# • ■ 

Which state produces the most ex- 
ecutives for business, government 
and the military? 

Answer: New York. 

This is one finding in studies of 
the education and background of 
more than 20,000 executives. The 
studies were directed by Prof. W. 
Lloyd Warner of Michigan State 
University. 

They disclosed that the Middle 
Atlantic States produce more exec- 
utives than any other region. 

Second is the East North Cen- 
tral area, led by Illinois. This area 
was followed by the West North 
Central region and the South Allan - 
tic states. 




New ELECTRONIC SECRETARY" telephone 
answering sets take messages round the clock, 
help you do more business more efficiently. 



At nighttime. ELECTRONIC 
SECRETARY sets let out-of-town 
salesmen phone in orders and business 
reports-while rates are low and lines 
are open. Every word is recorded for 
immediate playback next morning. 

During the daytime, ELECTRONIC 
SECRETARY sets handle all kinds of 
calls: orders, messages, absentee re- 
ports, employee suggestions, inquiries 
and many more. 

An ELECTRONIC SECRETARY set 
can be equally useful in branch offices, 
warehouses and one-man operations of 
any kind. It makes sure every message 



gets through, day or night. There are 
also "Answer Only" models which can 
deliver tape-recorded public announce- 
ments over the phone. 

So why not use some ELECTRONIC 
SECRETARY sets to step up your busi- 
ness and business efficiency? The mod- 
est rental goes right on your phone bill. 

Call your Telephone Company or write 
today to sec how you can build your 
business with an ELECTRONIC 
SECRETARY set. Address: Electronic 
Secretary Industries, Inc., Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, 



ELECTRONIC SECRETARY 

Subsidiary of 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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Parts and service at supermarket savings 

(with one-stop shopping for all your power needs) 



Buy Diesel engine parts in a supermarket? 
Not likely. 

Hut with GM Diesel power you save like a supermarket 
shopper. 

( . \ I Diesel parts cost you less because they are produced 
in volume. Vou need stock fewer of them ami they're as 
easy to get as next week's groceries. 
This is because GM Diesels are built as a "family of 
engines.** 

Each engine in a Series has the same 
size cylinder and related parts. Pans 



GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



that fit a 40 -h.p. 2-cyIinderalsofita l008-h.p*24*cylindcr 
model. So you can choose the right power for ;i spread 
of equipment and protect it with a basketful ol parrs. 

And because of GM Diesel's unmatched design simplic- 
ity, service is faster, easier, less costly. 

Specify GM Diesel. Mien check out your savings on 
parts and service. 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division. General Moiois t 
Detroit 28, Michigan. (In Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, 
London, Ontario*) 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value Into every engine 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Administration shuns Far Right 
and Far Left; candidates can't 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



In addition to space heroes and nuclear testing, 
Washington has another cause for preoccupation 
these days— the so-called Far Right, a rather elastic 
label for a new group of social revolutionaries who 
fear the engulf men t of their beloved land by a wave 
of alien treachery. 

These are unusually comfortable revolutionaries as 
attempted political upheavals go. They do not picket 
in the cold rain before the White House, but meet 
in moderately comfortable halls and listen to well 
dressed speakers. The oratory is fearful and de- 
nunciatory Their pamphlets are printed clearly and 
neatly, not the smudged stuff of the lower class rev- 
olutionary who doesn't know where his next soapbox 
is coming from. 

Their coloration is intensely red, white and blue 
as they equate their brand of fierce patriotism with 
the policies and power needed to solve virtually all 
of our problems, national and international. Sincere- 
ly worried about the constant Soviet challenge to the 
world position and well-being of the United States, 
leaders of the Far Right seem to attract increasing 
followers who would have us somehow move back 
in time to an era when Russia was not so menacing. 

These people were regarded for a time by top 
politicians of both parties with an air of pained pa 
tience normally reserved for vegetarians, single-tax- 
ere and prohibitionists. But this attitude may have 
to change for some candidates in the autumn con- 
gressional and gubernatorial campaigns, particularly 
where the Far Right folks begin to bunch up in 
certain key voting districts. 

This year's office-seeker may find it difficult to 
determine with any precision what the Far Right is, 
what it wants, what it stands for This is under- 
standable since Far Righters sometimes ask them- 
selves the same questions. 

To begin with, the Far Right is proliferous and 
splintery with divisions and segments intensely coin 
petitive in the business of saving the nation, but 

Merritnan Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



firmly allied against the common foe the enemy 
within. The practitioners also seem bound together 
by a basic operating rule: if you disagree with them, 
you're a communist or headed in that direction. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, a clearly visible and 
audible Far Righter now operating out of Texas, had 
trouble with the Army over the manner in which he 
sought to indoctrinate his troops against communism 
General Walker says. ''Every American should draw 
a line— and 1 mean actually draw a line, You're 
either on the right side of that line, what is right, 
or you're on the wrong side." 

m m m 

In his second inaugural address, Abraham Lincoln 
said. ''With firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive to finish the work we 
are in." In the same passage, Lincoln also said some- 
thing about malice, but this is not included here so 
that we might view the political horizon without the 
smog of emotional involvement. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, the Arizona Republican, 
would be regarded by Americans for Democratic 
Action as being to the Far Right, and if possible, 
even beyond that. On the other hand, the Far Right 
regards Senator Goldwater as too close to center, 

The Far Right demands abandonment of the UN 
and nato; repeal of the personal income tax; im- 
peachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, and a rigid 
belief that the communist dupes in this country 
stretch from General Eisenhower to Nelson Rocke- 
feller Furthermore, the entire federal establishment, 
when viewed from the Far Right, is a sorry mess of 
communism with spies and infiltrators virtually run- 
ning, or at least controlling the show. 

However sincere this fear of communist control 
may be, it undoubtedly comes as something of a 
shock to Nikita S. Khrushchev who may wonder why 
he must continue to spend so many rubles on es- 
pionage. This is supposed popularly to be one reason 
Khrushchev was willing to trade U-2 pilot Gary Pow- 
ers for the Russian professional spy. Col. Rudolph 
Abel. Perhaps Khrushchev wanted to know, if the 
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communists had great influence within the American 
government, why Abel had to spend so much money 
before he was caught? Also, if General Eisenhower 
was a communist tool, who let him send those U-2 
flights over Russia for four years? And if the Presi- 
dent is soft on communism, why does he order re 
sumption of nuclear testing in the atmosphere? 

The people of the Far Right, except for the hope- 
lessly emotional, must realize that many of their 
accusations are, at best, largely allegorical. This does 
not reduce their convictions, nor should it militate 
against their privilege to feel as they do. 

Many will disagree, but some of the more stable 
veterans of Washington politics realize there is a use- 
ful and valid place in our national spectrum for the 
blazing lights of political extremism. The rants and 
chants of the Far Left and the Far Right serve as 
warnings of thin ice for the larger body of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, 

The incredible omnipotence and rock-ribbed con- 
viction of the more lavish spokesmen for the Far 
Right serve to point up the same sort of ideological 
blindness on the Far Left. Probably nowhere in our 
national life is there more virulent bigotry and down- 
right intolerance than among extreme liberals in 
their disdain for the split-level, station wagon squares 
who make up the great center of America. To dis- 
agree with this crowd is to affiliate with the John 
Birch Society or certainly head in that direction. 

Thus an interesting situation shapes up this spring. 
The population seems to be growing around the north 
and south poles of American politics. And a restless 
lot they are. Politically poles apart, they are united 
loosely in their dislike and distrust of the present. 
Each extreme is bothered by the lack of heavyweight, 
sympathetic national leadership. 

President Kennedy and ranking Democrats who 
think along his lines are regarded by the distant lib- 
erals as too conservative, too much toward the cen- 
ter. Leading Republicans in and out of Congress, in- 
cluding former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
seek to discourage militant loudmouths of the Far 
Right from hanging around their camps, offering not 
only to enlist but command as well. 

• • • 

The Republicans, however, are happy about what 
seems to be a detectable upsurge in conservatism, 
particularly among the younger people. But with 
President Kennedy hewing to something less than 
the ada line, the Republicans have a problem. They 
cannot assume that the younger conservatives will 
troop automatically into the (L O. R fold. With the 
center line of American politics seeming to bend 
slowly to the left with the years, today's conservative 
may have the beliefs of yesterday's New Dealer. 

As the old Socialist. Norman Thomas, said many 
times in relatively recent years, certain planks of the 
1956 and 1960 Republican platforms would have 
been regarded as wildly radical if he had espoused 
them in the late 'Thirties. 



President Kennedy has taken several pokes at the 
Far Flight, as have Messrs. Nixon. Rockefeller and 
Eisenhower. Attractive as the target may be, how- 
ever, the major officeholders and political leaders 
cannot devote too much attention and time to this 
sort of fringe opposition largely because the Far 
Right strength is too scattered. The same loftiness 
may be more difficult for the congressional candidate 
who finds a sizable pocket of superpatriots in his 
district. He must take them into consideration, meas- 
ure them and then decide what to do. 

• • • 

The growth of political extremism, if growth there 
he and not merely carnival attraction, may add in 
time to the problems of the national Administration 
as 1' resident Kennedy attempts to keep the country 
on a barely -short-of- war footing while dealing in 
powerful strength at the same time with Khrushchev 
who has his own equivalent of the Far Right to con- 
tend with, the Red Chinese. 

President Kennedy feels there must be a dual ap- 
proach to Russia— the resumption of nuclear testing 
which the Far Left in this country cries and pickets 
against as odiously militaristic; the maintenance of 
communications with the Soviet Union through a va- 
riety of social, cultural and political exchanges, all of 
which the Far Right regards as subversive. 

Therefore, in the coming weeks of what might be 
new peaks of tension in the cold war, the President 




Extremists, right and left, distrust the present, 
increase problems of the national administration 



may be expected to be less than receptive to argu- 
ments of the polar political factions, including the 
Far Liberals who supported him in 1960. 

H. L Mencken wrote in 1933 of "that right to be 
wrong which Liberals demand for all men/* When 
Lincoln spoke of "the right, as God gives us to see 
the right," he spoke obviously of justice and good, 
and not, as the dictionary says, political opinion ap- 
proaching the reactionary position. 

Congress and elections aside, Mr, Kennedy for 
the time being must ignore the right referred to by 
Mencken, as well as General Walker. The President 
must be right in a thermonuclear world where the 
ordinary privilege of being wrong, if exercised, could 
dispose of our problems quite permanently. His right 
must be that of Lincoln and the Lord. 
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It's Exciting to Grow in Dallas' 
Dependable Business Climate 



It's exciting to live, do business, make money, and grow 
in Dallas. 

Take a look at these growth facts about Dallas — the 
market-service-management center of the Great South- 
west. . . 

In 10 years Dallas has jumped from the nation's 22nd 
to 14th largest city in population, In the same period, 
retail sales increased 92%; wholesale sales, 87%; value 
added by manufacture, 237%; and effective buying 
income, 100%. 

Since World War II Dallas has invested almost $3 
billion in new construction, including 104 million square 
feet of commercial-industrial-institutiona] structures, 

*In the last 10 years Dallas has built more than 
118,000 new family units; 9.2 million square feet of 
manufacturing space; and 7 million square feet of office 
space, more than any other city except New York. 

*At the start of 1962, in the downtown business area 
alone, 12 new buildings costing $155 million and having 
a total of 7 million square feet were under construction 
or announced. 

Let us tell you more in confidence. 

Use this coupon * * 



Back of all this dynamic, meaningful growth is Dallas 
Dependable Business Climate — business-minded local 
and state governments ... willing workers ... jet-age 
transportation . . . educational, medical, cultural, and rec- 
reational advantages — plus the DALLAS-SOUTH- 
WEST'S 35.5-million-peopJe, 58-billion-dollar market. 

For a better idea of how you can make money and grow 
in Dallas, get the whole exciting story. 



To sell and 

service fhe Dallas Southwest, 




the National Market 



often dependable business climate — competitive advantages 



Industrial Dallas, Inc. 

308 Chomber of Commerce, Dolloi 1, Texoi 

Plcoie tend me Facts on Dolloi' Dependable Buitncu Climole. 
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How money saved at Insured Savings and 
Loan Associations benefits the whole country 




The building of these homes creates jobs for all kinds of workers in the construction industry. 




Plus income for the many local dealers who supply the building materials. 



Plus work for the factories and factory workers who make the things that go into these new homes. 




Plus wages for the miners, lumbermen and transportation workers who produce and 
haul the raw materials. Dollars you save at Insured Savings and Loan Associations 
create benefits for the entire American economy. 



TREN DS : TH E STATE OF TH E NATION 



Population growth is 

key to foreign aid success 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Most adult Americans, and certainly those 
who were born before the first World War, grew up 
to regard population increase as something intrinsi- 
cally desirable. More people, it was thought, neces- 
sarily bring to their community more wealth, more 
fxiwer and more prestige. I clearly remember the 
feeling of humiliation in my home city of Baltimore 
when the Census of 1910 revealed that Cleveland 
had for the first time forged ahead of it hy a few 
thousand inhabitants. 

In spite of the problems of congestion, a good deal 
of this attitude still remains. Florida, California and 
the southwestern states, where continued rapid 
growth is forecast throughout the 1960*8, are for that 
reason alone regarded as regions of great promise. 
States where population is declining or stationary 
are considered "depressed." The words we use are 
indicative of the way we feel: Population growth is 
expansion; its absence is contraction. 

Because of this optimistic view we are as yet only 
dimly aware that in many parts of the world the in- 
formed attitude on population increase is exactly the 
opposite. Those countries growing most rapid I \ in 
numbers are often llie most backward in living stand 
ards; those where population is almost static are 
usually the more advanced, India is an outstanding 
example of the former situation. In numbers it is in- 
creasing more than twice as fast as the United States 
and nothing causes its leaders more apprehension. 
"Population control will not solve all our problems," 
says Prime Minister Nehru, "but other problems will 
not be solved without it." 

* • • 

Whether population increase is viewed as good or 
had depends, fundamentally, on the simultaneous 
rate of change in the value of goods produced and 
services rendered. If per capita wealth mounts by 
^ight per cent while numbers are climbing four per 
wit, the enlarged community will clearly be better 
off. But if the growth in productivity falls behind 



the rate of population increase, the general condi- 
tion will necessarily be one of greater poverty. 

During a period of rapid population increase, in 
other words, a nation must work harder, even to 
stand still. The point is suggested by William Vogt, 
the conservationist, in a recent book entitled, "People." 
The great Aswan Dam now building in Egypt, he 
says, will bring no net gain in the struggle against 
undernourishment there. Food produced on the desert 
acreage that wall be irrigated "will be just about oon- 




itigh birth rate in developing countries will remit in 
poverty if productivity fails to grow at matching rate 



sumed by the increased population expected during 
its construction." 

The question of whether food supply will continue 
to mount faster than the mouths that consume it was 
first given serious study by the English economist 
Thomas Robert Malthus. His famous "Essay on the 
Principle of Population" was published in 1798, This 
Malthusian Doctrine— that population growth por- 
tends eventual mass starvation— was at the time 
widely believed, but seemed to be falsified as sci- 
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entitle farming developed. The major agricultural 
problem in the United States today is how to curtail 
surplus food production— just the opposite of that 
which worried Malthus. 

It is to be remembered, however, that Malthus 
wrote as the population curve was just beginning to 
mount rapidly ( see chart) because of the augmenta- 




Record of world's population rise since the year 10(X) 
shows largest increase occurred in past two centuries 

tion of wealth produced by the industrial revolution. 
He did not realize that unpredictable scientific ad- 
vances would also soon be utilized in food production. 
Malthus foresaw neither the great mechanized farms 
of today, nor refrigeration, nor the speed with which 
food can now be processed and transported. 

Because human vision is always limited, one must 
similarly discount the cries of those nco-Malthusians 
who today assert that "the population bomb" is des- 
tined to "destroy civilization as we know it." The 
zooming population growth, now estimated at 140,000 
a day for the world as a whole, certainly raises ter- 
rific problems. But the picture should always be seen 
in balance. Aside from undeveloped land, mankind 
has as yet only skimmed the surface of resources 
in the sea. And exploration of those outside our 
atmosphere has only just begun. 

• • • 

There is. indeed, positive good, as well as potential 
disaster, in present population pressures. They pro- 
vide the challenge always necessary to make men 
solve their individual or collective problems. Just a 
generation ago, one recalls, our then Secretary of the 
Interior was gloomily announcing approaching ex- 
haustion of North American oil reserves. Yet present 
oversupply is holding back the development of an 
Alberta field which by itself is estimated to contain 
five times as much oil as has been used in the United 
States since 1895. Time and again the prophets of 
doom have been revealed as forgetting that necessity 
is the mother of invention. 

Exaggeration has its points. Alarmists who say we 



may have to stand on each other s heads do make us 
think about the problems now actually arising from 
congestion. And we must admit that present over- 
crowding of facilities such as city streets, schools and 
hospitals is a primary reason for Washington's drive 
to extend its authority over functions that are local 
responsibilities under our theory of government. If 
the trend toward socialism is strong here it is not 
surprising to find it dominant in more crowded coun- 
tries, with little or no tradition of decentralization. 

The problem, however, is not likely to be solved by 
governmental action, its cause is the medical break- 
through which is curtailing infant mortality and pro- 
longing adult life in a truly phenomenal manner. 
Nobody can have anything but admiration for the 
achievements which now permit the population curve 
to soar upward on an almost perpendicular line. But 
they will be a dubious blessing unless the birth rate, 
certainly in poor countries, declines proportionately. 

Official information, moreover, as a matter of policy 
tends to conceal even the nature of the population 
problem. It is not so much the absolute increase of 
numbers, for there is still far more than standing 
room for all. It is rather, as already noted, the rela- 
tionship between increasing population and increas- 
ing productivity. When the latter exceeds the former, 
the problem, if not solved, is at least kept within 
bounds. But when its population growth outpaces its 
productivity a country is in serious difficulties, no 
matter how much living space is still available. 

In regard to foreign aid, the key question is 
whether the productivity of the recipient countries is 
going up faster than their respective birth rates. Yet 
reliable data on this basic point must be laboriously 
pieced together. In such countries as Guatemala or 
Honduras, where population is mounting three per 
cent or more annually, it is virtually certain that 
American grants are stimulating fecundity more than 
fabrication. Where this is the case, foreign aid can 
only serve to encourage what the Department of 
State calls "the revolution of rising expectations/ 1 

Even in our own country, for which the necessary 
statistics are not concealed, the race between popula- 
tion and productivity is too close for comfort. In 
recent years the former has been mounting at a rate 
of slightly more than 1.5 per cent annually; the latter 
I measured in constant dollars) at slightly under 
three per cent. The margin available for per capita 
improvement is thus lit lie more than one per cent a 
year. Where it is larger for some it must he even 
less for others. 

In a recent interview George Ball, Undersecretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, explained that people 
in dormant countries "feel that they are entitled to 
enjoy the kind of rich life which the people in the 
industrialized, economically advanced countries en- 
joy, and they are going to ml it" But nobody can 
get what doesn't exist; and nobody can hope to hold 
what is consumed faster than it is produced. 

So the population and productivity problems go 
hand in hand. One cannot even be discussed intelli 
gently without the other. And there is certainly no 
solution in ignoring both, as spokesmen for the State 
Department sometimes tend to do. 
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Tyrant! 



The Monroe 10-key adding machine is a no-nonsense efficiency expert. It expects 
-and gets-more work from the people who use it by eliminating just about every 
time-wasting step in the figuring process, (Its repeat key, for example, is so con- 
veniently placed that multiplication is fully as simple as addition.) What's more, 
it cycles so rapidly that even the speediest operator must sprint to keep pace. 
Strangely enough, operators love it. Not only is it light, compact and portable— 
but it provides a natural wrist support to ward off fatigue. (And, incidentally, to 
expedite the work flow.) It's kept in line by the world famous Monroe service or- 
ganization with offices in major cities in this country and throughout the world. 
They're never further away than your phone. Nor, for that matter, are our sales 
representatives. Call one. He'll be glad to give you full details on the cost-s aving 
advantages of this tender-hearted tyrant. JrC^) | H 



GENERAL OfHCES: OHANGL NfW JfRSEY*A DIVISION Of I ITTON INDUSTRIES 



Multimillion Dollar Business Grows from $1000 Capital in 6 Years 




Ben Gaines, President t Gaines Manufacturing Company 



Ben Gaines Had the Potential . . . Heller Had the Money! 



In 1955, Holiday Inns needed some 
new furniture. A young upholsterer 
named Ben Gaines built them a 
sample chair— with $1,000 capital 
and a million dollars worth of Im- 
agination. 

Kemmons Wilson, board chair- 
man of Holiday Inns, spotted the 
potential of Gaines' brainchild— 
and offered to help him start a fur- 
niture factory. This was the be- 
ginning of Gaines Mfg. Co* 

Gaines might never have been 
able to take full advantage of his 
big break. But when growth capital 
was needed — and hard to find — 
Gaines turned to Heller. 



Heller provided money — plus fac- 
toring services and counseling to 
help Gaines make the most of these 
additional funds. 

Heller handled credit, collections 
and accounts receivables . . . in- 
creased purchases of raw materials 
in larger, money-saving quantities. 

The result; Gaines was able to 
expand his young business faster 



and farther. Today , Gaines Mfg. Co. 
does a multimillion dollar annual 
volume. 

Heller supplies working funds 
and financial services for almost 
every type of business. Write for our 
free brochure, "Financing Business 
Action.' ' No obligation. 

If Your Company has the po- 
tential . . , Heller has the money. 



Over one billion dollars annually for industry, 

WALTER E. HELLER & 



Wrila Depr NB-4 

COMPANY 



105 Wast Adams Street, Chicago 90, III. . . . 342 Madison Avenue, N.Y, 17 

Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
Walter t. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street. Boston 9, Mass. 
General Capital Corporation. 900 North West 54th Street, Miami 37, Florida 
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UNIONS' FOREIGN POLICY: 

RAISE OVERSEAS WAGES 




Aims are to support liberal trade policy 
and strengthen bargaining power in U. S. 




American union.s are spearheading a drive 
through international labor organizations to increase 
their bargaining power with U. S. employers as well 
as help less privileged workers in foreign countries 
They are trying to build strong unions in countries 
which lack them, strengthen international union 
cooperation, and raise wage and employe benefit 
standards where they lag. 

Main objectives of the unions' foreign policy: 

► Help narrow the current wage gap, which President 
Kennedy urges as part of his more liberal trade 
program which most of organized labor and most 
business groups are supporting. 

► Protect American labor standards and jobs by mini 
mining the advantages of lower foreign wages in 
international trade and reducing the incentive for 
U. S. business to invest overseas, 

►"Impose on American industry the more liberal 
fringe benefits enjoyed by some foreign workers. 
Many of these are required by law and compensate 
for lower wage levels, 

► Improve the welfare of workers in the free world 
while at the same time helping fight communism and 
preserving our way of life. 

Almost every important union is increasing its 
foreign activities and assigning officers full time to 
them. Many U, S. businessmen will find that this 
trend directly affects their union relations at home. 
International union cooperation can be a two-way 
street in many ways. 

Our unions help those in underdeveloped countries 
by training some of their leaders, paying union 
organizers, and helping the unions bargain with 
employers. 



Foreign unions in turn may take action against 
U- S. corporations doing business inside their borders 
when an American union having some grievance 
against the corporation requests them to do so. 

Information obtained about a corporation's opera 
lion abroad is sometimes used in bargaining with the 
employer in this country. 

International labor organizations are establishing 
clearing houses for employment information on major 
employers in an industry to induce standardization, 
lessen competition and discourage movement of in 
d us try between countries, 

International standards 

The big push right now is to set international fair 
labor standards in the production of goods for foreign 
trade. Both the Democratic and Republican Party 
plat forms urge it. The afl-cio and affiliated unions 
:ire pushing it. International latnir groups want it 

The idea is credited to Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, who got (be 
International Metalworkers 1 Federation to endorse it. 

He views it as the positive approach to coping 
with unfair wage competition in trade and preferable 
to raising tariffs. 

' We have the challenge not to be victimized by 
an economic rat race in which international capital 
makes one group of workers compete with the other 
and capital competes for the world markets on the 
basis of who can live on the lowest standard of 
living," Mr. Reuther told union delegates from 
countries at the Metalworkers' meeting in Rome. 

"Let us reverse the process. Let us get some posi- 
tive leverage so that the strong can help the weak. 



OVERSEAS WAGES continued 



so that the high -wage areas can help raise the wages 
of the low- wage areas/* 

Mr, Reuther says he does not believe that wages, 
working hours and fringe benefits can be equalized 
between countries. 

'There will always be discrepancies, 11 he points out, 
"because of the greater economic resources that one 
country possesses as compared with another. 

*'What we need to do is to get a relationship of 
wages, hours and fringe benefits of such a kind that 
we can live with so that we can manage, and within 
that framework integrate the free world's economic 
structure, and raise the living standards of all the 
people." 

Asserting that American employers often cite 
foreign competition as an argument against raising 
wages, Mr. Reuther warns that, if the wages are held 
down and tariffs raised to meet the problem, em- 
ployers in low- wage countries will tell their workers 
that they will have to accept lower wages so that 
their employer can pay the higher duty and still 
compete. 

"Then," he says, "we get an economic rat race to 
see who can live on the least," 

Rudolph Fau pi of the International Association 
of Machinists. U. S. worker delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva, says: 

"When we help our trade- union brothers overseas, 
we are also helping ourselves. We are insuring that 
exploitation of workers in other countries will not 
take our jobs and reduce our standards, 

"Thus, by helping to increase the prosperity of 
workers in other countries, we will also be safeguard- 



ing our own welfare. This is the positive approach 
to international trade-union cooperation and soli- 
darity." 

Unions propose that enforcement of international 
fair-labor standards be handled under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with help from 
the ilo. 

The Reuther resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Metalworkers would permit unions and em- 
ployers in member countries of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to complain, through their 
government, of market disruption due to imports 
produced with labor costs which are substandard in 
either of two respects: 

1. Total hourly labor costs of the exporting com- 
pany are substantially below the average for the 
industry in that country, or 

2. Both hourly and unit labor costs of the company 
are "unjustifiably below those of the same industry 
in the complaining country." 

The kind of corrective action which might he taken 
if a country's labor standards were found to be sub- 
standard under the machinery proposed for catt 
in the Reuther resolution has been suggested by 
Everett M. Kassalow, research director of the afl- 
cjo Industrial Union Department, headed by Mr. 
Reuther, 

<; A whole variety of devices could be introduced to 
protect us from unfair exports," he told a Conference 
on World Trade sponsored by the Machinists Union. 
He mentioned two: 

A country complained against might agree to raise 
wages over the next two or three years, or if might 



Latin American union leaders are trained at institute in Front Royal, Va. 
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agree to limit exports to the complaining country for 
the next three to five years while both countries make 
adjustments, 

Mr. Kassalow indicated that an underlying ob- 
jective of the fair- labor standards is to insure that 
the workers in the exporting country are getting a 
fair share of the benefits realized from increased 
exports resulting from the lower tariff barriers. 

The direct effect the proposed cjatt complaint 
machinery could have on union-management relations 
in the United States is revealed in a comment of 
United Steelworkers officials who call it "a useful 
tool." 

If it were adopted and the American steel industry 
this year again raised the issue of foreign compe- 
tition, usw leaders feel they would be in a position 
to say to steel management: 

"All right, you say that because of low wages 
abroad you cannot grant wage increases to American 
steel workers. We challenge you, therefore, to bring 
this charge before the appropriate agency; namely, 

CATT," 

Representatives of the American steel industry 
would then meet with representatives of the steel 
industries of countries which export to the United 
States, usw leaders say, adding: 

"The American steel industry will have to prove 
before an international tribunal that its allegations 
ive substance. It will have to make available its 
own cost figures and compare them with those of 
competing steel industries- . . , It will end the 
foreign competition argument in steel." 

The afl-cio thinks gatt should require member 
countries to submit reports annually on their labor 
standards. 

Bert Seidman. afl-cio economist who specializes 
in trade problems, says this (continued on fxige 94* 



Gerard O'Keefe, right, and 
Ernest Lee greet national offi- 
cers of Retail Clerks Union 

arriving from U. S. for 
world meeting at Lima, Peru 

Victor Reuther of United Auto 
Workers, right, confers with 
Rupert Tello of International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions at meeting in Brussels 
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U.S. PLANS TO BLOCK 
RIGHT TO PRODUCE 

Dairyman tells how farm measure's rigid controls would stunt business 



BY ERNEST L. HARRIS 




The author, Ernest L. Harris, is a 
Kentucky-born dairyman and farm- 
er. He is a former president of both 
the Oldham County Farm Bureau 
and Oldham County Milk Producers 
Federation. 

Mr. Han-is is now state Chairman 
of the Blueprint for Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Progress Committee, chair- 
man of the Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Dairy Committee and a Director of 
the state Farm Bureau. He also is a 
member of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Dairy Advisory Committee. 
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Louisville, Ky.- We have one purpose in our 
business: to make money. 

We know we will succeed only if we produce a 
suitable product at the right price to attract buyers. 

You know this is as true in your business as it is 
in mine. 

But my business faces real trouble. Federal govern- 
ment planners are now pushing a massive new pro- 
gram to freeze production and dry up incentive. 

If this program is enacted, we may end up with an 
unsuitable product at the wrong price. 

I'm in the dairy business, a $10 billion dollar in- 
dustry with operations in every state, Our particular 
farm covers 416 acres in Oldham County, just north- 
east of Louisville. 

The government's new plan for rigidly controlling 
production in the dairy industry is part of a sweeping 
proposal for reshaping the whole farm economy over 
the next decade. U. S. Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman and his fellow farm officials want to experi- 
ment with a theory they trail !>y the high-sounding 
name of "managed abundance." My word for it is 
"regimen tat ion." ' 

You may have your own word for government con- 
trolled production and prices. The staled goals of the 
federal planners are most worth while: They say 
they aim to do two things: Cut in half the current 
billion spending for farm price supports mid 
other income-boosting schemes and raise farmers' 
income. 

Their shock-treatment approach will surely be felt 
in many other parte of the U. S. economy, possibly 
including your own business. 

For a number of reasons I'm convinced their farm 
plan won't work, if Congress should be talked into 
passing it, I hope the lawmakers will reject it flatly 
But they will have to cut through the frosting Mr, 
Freeman has coated on his proposals. 

He holds out the promise that under his program 
efficient farmers will be able to earn as much as peo 
pie in other operations with simitar resources and 
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energy. We've heard this promise before. It's devel- 
oping a hollow sound. 

I am active in farm and dairy organizations, and I 
make a point of keeping up with what the politicians 
are promoting. I'm not an alarmist, but I can see 
clearly what the new farm measure would mean to 
my own business. 

What concerns me most is the long-range manda- 
tory control plan for these surplus crops or commodi- 
ties: wheat, feed grains, turkeys and dairy products. 

I am aware of the dairy industry's problems of 
oversupply* I am aware of the awkward situation the 
government has got itself into through its subsidy 
program to support prices. The dairy industry is in a 
squeeze between rising production and falling con 
sumption. 

Because milk is so perishable and can't be stored, 
the federal subsidy program supports milk prices in- 
directly by buying manufactured dairy products, 
such as dry milk, butter and cheese. The rate of pur- 
chases has been soaring. Spending in the current 
fiscal year will reach $500 million, the Agriculture 
Department estimates. 

This is a high enough figure to make even the gov- 
ernment jittery. So Secretary Freeman is asking 
(•ongress to give him power to set quotas on milk 
producers baaed on what they produced in 1961 or 
some other period if he chooses. 

This means he could set a limit on output, which 
would penalize growing businesses. As a dairyman 
under this program, the only way I could grow would 
be to find some other farmer who wanted to sell out 
and hope the government approves the sale. 



Two-thirds of the commercial milk producers vot- 
ing in a referendum would have to approve this rigid 
program to put it into effect. But here's the catch: 
If dairymen don't vote for the control program, Sec- 
retary Freeman can set dairy price supports at almost 
any level he decides from zero up to 90 per cent of 
parity, with a maximum total of $300 million to be 
spent by government. That's quite a drop from this 
year. Also a referendum tends to bring out those in 
favor of a program not those against it. 

For most dairymen that would be a choice about 
like having a surgeon in the middle of an operation 
wake you and ask if you want him to finish or leave 
you opened up. Not that I'm for price supports. But 
since the government surgeons have got us opened up 
and dependent, they should eliminate these supports 
gradually until the free market forces of supply and 
demand will work. 

Raising price supports just means lower prices and 
Jess income eventually because higher prices bring 
oversupply. I've seen it happen. Look at what oc- 
curred after the latest increase in dairy price sup- 
ports. In 1960, the support price for 100 pounds of 
milk was $3.06. Secretary Freeman raised the support 
price to $3.40. The price I got for milk began to drop 
below the corresponding months of the previous year 
as production increased and oversupply forced the 
price in the market to drop. Finally, in December, 
1961, I got a gross market price that was more than 
10 per cent less per 100 pounds than I got for the 
same month in 1960 before the government had 
oversti mutated production. 

Of course, if the federal f continued on page 66) 



"A businessman wants to make his own decisions. 
Government coercion is no way to move him M 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
EXTRA-VALUE 
DOLLARS 



These suggestions will help you spot chances to make more money 



A few hours with a sharp pencil 
can often generate as much money 
If »i ,i company as it might \ mild up 
through several weeks of produc- 
tion and sales. 

Today executives can't afford to 
concentrate only on putting out 
cheaper, or more, products and serv- 
ices- Company chiefs must make 
each dollar count— and some dollars 
can count for more than others. 

Take a prosperous company mak- 
ing 10 per cent net profit after 
taxes. For every dollar brought in 
from sales only ten cents winds up 
as profit. A dollar trimmed from 
operating costs, however, can fatten 
the company bank account by al- 
most 50 cents, and a dollar saved 
in taxes stays in the coffers at full 
value. 

The problem facing most con- 
cerns is not to make more sales but 
to make more money. That's why. 
after a certain point, top executives 
and their staffs stand to make more 
for their companies by spending a 
few hours on trimming costs than 
they would by concentrating the 
same time on increasing sales. 

For instance, an alert purchasing 
manager noticed that his company 
used six different suppliers for one 
staple item. By purchasing this 
item in quantity from one supplier 
he saved $100,000 in costs, and 
added 848,000 to after-tax profits. 

Another company, by trimming 
inventory in outlying warehouses 
and supplying emergency demands 
for parts by air, released $2 million 
in frozen cash. 

This kind of savings does not in- 
volve massive cost-cutting efforts. 



reorganizations or changes in com- 
pany policy. Rather, it represents 
the kind of spot check that top- 
notch companies try to maintain 
constantly but which it is easy to 
let slip. 

ft is worth the time for any ex- 
ecutive to disconnect his phone and 
have his secretary fend off callers 
while he picks up a pencil and goes 
over some of the possibilities for his 
company or department. At some 
stage he may want to call in a col- 
league or assistant to check out 
some of the figures or nail down 
certain facts, but the important 
thing is to make a beginning. 

To start you off, here are some 
tips and highlights based on the ex- 
perience of consultants, accounting 
firms, and individual companies. 

Manufacturing is usually the 
most carefully pruned section of a 
company's cost area. As manufac- 
turing and assembly operations be- 
come a lesser portion of the total 
cost of products, a growing share of 
company costs is being taken over 
by purchasing, inventory, main- 
tenance and quality control. 

One half of the money U. S. com- 
panies bring in through sales is al- 
most immediately spent for outside 
goods and services. The amount a 
given company actually uses for 
purchases may vary from 15 per- 
cent to 85 per cent of sales. 

Six times out of ten, however, it's 
safe to bet that a company with 
$100 million in annual stiles spends 
$40 million or more for purchases 
of various kinds. A company that 
shaves just one per cent from this 
expense cuts |400,000 From its costs. 



Samuel Farmer, head of the 
American Management Associa- 
tion's purchasing division, reports 
that many companies have trimmed 
three per cent to five per cent from 
their annual purchasing bill for sev- 
eral years in a row and expect to 
continue to do so. 

General Foods, Rockwell Stand- 
ard Manufacturing Company, 
American Airlines. General Elec- 
tric, and Borg- Warner are known in 
their industries for development of 
effective purchasing systems. 

.Some of these companies arc un- 
derstandably closemouthed. 

"Right now we're beating the 
pants off our competition. There's 
just no point in explaining to them 
how we're doing it,'* said a pur 
chasing vice president in refusing 
to speak in detail before a seminar 
which his competitors would attend 

Purchasing in most companies 
evolved as a necessary detail. Co- 
ordination of purchasing with man 
ufacturing, engineering and sales 
has often come after, instead of be- 
fore the fact, notes Albert F. Clear, 
a manufacturing specialist for 
Booz, AUen & Hamilton, Inc., man 
agement consulting firm. 

"Study the materials requisitions 
and purchase* orders processed in a 
typical plant You'll find items or 
dered day after day in small quan 
titles that run up clerical and ship 
ping costs and take little advantage 
of price discounts through volume 
buying," says Mr. Clear 

Coordination of purchasing with 
engineering is often weak. 

After careful search, design engi- 
neers for a hard goods manufac 
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hirer in the defense industry found 
a supplier of prototype components 
for .-in experimental antisubmarine 
system. When the prime researcher 
was awarded a production contract, 
its engineers proudly turned over to 
purchasing what they thought was 
a complete package, including a 
hand-picked supplier. However, the 
prime contractor now needed 100 
units a month, and the supplier 
could produce only 10 at most. 
After costly delay a new supplier 
was found and expensively trained. 

Sales planners can be equally 
forgetful of purchasing. 

A home products manufacturer 
decided to go into production of 
Model-A, a light-blue version of a 
garden power tool. Just before the 
season started, the sales department 
decided to switch to a red and 
green version. The parts already in 



stock were painted blue; it cost 
$11,000 to change the colors. 

Because they are so often re- 
garded as after-the-fact order-tak- 
ers, purchasing people may revert 
to a passive or even an apathetic 
rule 

Asked what luck he was having 
getting extra volume discounts, the 
purchasing chief of a company huy- 
ing $50 million of products a year 
replied that none was available. A 
look at his invoices, however, 
showed he wasn't even taking ad 
vantage of standard discounts. 

This is an extreme case. More 
common are lapses from competi- 
tive bidding and the complacency 
that develops through long-term 
relationships with one supplier. 

"Where old customers are quies- 
cent and unquestioning, a supplier 
will naturally turn his attention and 



provide the 'extra* in discount and 
service to getting new business," 
says Kenneth Axelson, head of 
Peat, Marwiek. Mitchell & Compa- 
ny's management services division. 

In a few companies purchasing 
is evolving into a new kind of com- 
bination engineering, planning and 
contracting function. For most com- 
panies this development is still in 
the future, but even without mas 
sive revamping, a company can 
make any number of cost-cutting 
improvements in purchasing. 

One often effective step is for a 
company to determine total pur- 
chasing costs last year; decide to 
cut them by, say, three per cent: 
have its purchasing chief lay out a 
program to meet this goal; check on 
him every three months to see how 
he is doing. This gives a man a 
( continued on page 46) 



PURCHASING: 
Advance planning, 
blanket ordering 
save you dollars 



INVENTORY: 
New mathematical 
systems, standard 
parts cut stocks 



MAINTENANCE: 
Careful scheduling 
and centralization 
of crews can help 

NAT 




QUALITY CONTROL: 
Check on suppliers 
and your own plants 
to get their best 
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Outlook: By 1970 America will need 160,000 more computer programmers 




AUTOMATION 
CREATES NEW JOBS 



Talk about people displaced by machines 
obscures benefits of modern technology 



Automation will result in greater 
employment and create hundreds of 
mw businesses in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

This is the consensus of authori- 
ties in business, consulting organi- 
zations, and government who were 
asked by Nation's Business to 
assess the impact of new technology. 

Exactly how many jobs automa- 
tion will generate is hard to pin 
down, just as it is difficult to get 
experts to estimate how many peo- 
ple will lose their present jobs be- 
cause of technological improve- 
ments in plant and office operations. 

Of one thing you can be sure. 
The debate over the job-creating 
and job-displacing effects of auto- 



mation will grow more intense be- 
fore it becomes less so. Union lead- 
ers regard automation as one of 
several factors which are weaken- 
ing their base of strength. President 
Kennedy has described the prob- 
lem of maintaining full employment 
"at a time when automation ... is 
replacing men" as "the major do- 
mestic challenge" of the decade. 
Automation could become one of 
the hottest political issues in next. 
falTs congressional elections. 

Relatively little is known of au- 
tomation's true impact, despite all 
the debate. 

"We are at a stage of infancy in 
assessing the effect of automation." 
admits Seymour L. Wolfbein, Dep- 



uty Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Manpower and head of the Labor 
Department's Office of Automation 
and Manpower, created a year ago. 

Dr. Wolfbein, widely recognized 
for his analyses of employment 
trends, says many figures which 
have been used to demonstrate au- 
tomation's effect on jobs are mis- 
leading and in some instances in- 
correct. 

A good example is the figure 1.8 
million jobs. You've probably heard 
it mentioned recently as the number 
of jobs which will he lost each year 
to machines at the nation's current 
rate of growth. It s a figure arrived 
at by multiplying the number of 
employed people in the labor force 
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by the nation's 2,7 per cent annual 
productivity increase. 

Dr. Wolfbein holds that this fig 
ure might well approximate the 
number of people affected by au- 
tomation in a year, but he disclaims 
its validity as a figure representing 
the number of jobs lost in automa- 
tion. 

"Thousands of people whose jobs 
are replaced by machines shift to 
other types of employment/ 1 Dr. 
Wolfbein notes, "Many get better, 
upgraded jobs. Some, of course, go 
onto the unemployment rolls. The 
point is that with our present sys- 
tem of gathering data on employ- 
ment we simply do not have the 
information to tell how many peo- 
ple fall into the various categories. 
We hope to get appropriations from 
Congress to enable us to gather the 
information we now Lark 

"It is nonetheless certain," he 
says, "that automation has come in 
for an unnecessarily large amount 
of blame for unemployment in re- 
cent months. There has hern too 
much scare talk without real evi- 
dence to support such talk. Many 
jobs have been created by techno- 
logical advancement/' 

Where jobs are growing 

Facts on the job- genera ting ef- 
fects of automation, while by no 
means wholly adequate at this point, 
do underline significant strengths in 
the A nit Titan economy. 

Fifteen years ago the occupation 
of computer programmer was un- 
known 

Today more than 40,000 people 
'ire in this job classification and 
industry estimates thai at least 
200,000 more will be needed before 
the decade ends. 

Other jobs growing rapidly as the 
result of increased automation in 
elude systems analysts, instrument 
mechanics, electronic technicians, 
machine repair personnel, and nil) 
ers whose work involves design, 
production, installation, operation, 
servicing and repair of automated 
equipment for offices and factories. 

Office-clerical employment has 
been rising steeply-more than 400,- 
000 new jobs in that category were 
added last year alone and many 
believe this results from the new 
uses to which automatic dala proc- 
essing equipment is being put by 



banks, insurance companies and 
other businesses. 

John Diebold, president of The 
Diebold Group and an internation- 
ally recognized authority on auto- 
mation, holds that automation— in 
the long run- will create many more 
jobs, and better ones, than those 
which it eliminates < See Nation's 
Business, July 1961). He also 
calls attention to the fact that "new 
industries and new businesses are 
themselves made possible by the 
development of automated proc- 
esses, notably in the field of infor- 
mation technology." As examples, 
he cites the manufacturing of equip* 
ment and components, and the sup 
plying of information systems as 
major fields in industry. 

Less obvious. Mr. Diebold says, 
is the growth of many service enter- 



prises using the systems, 'There are 
already several hundred data proc- 
essing service centers," he adds. 
"The information -ret rieval field will 
produce new businesses; foreign 
language translation < by automated 
equipment i will produce new busi 
nesses; the growth of systems to 
perform routine tasks such as mak- 
ing hotel and airline reservations 
will produce new businesses. Busi- 
nesses based on software— the sys- 
tems and programing instructions 
for new automatic devices— are 
emerging as a new and promising 
field." 

Computer's future bright 

The computer, while it is only 
one facet of the automation picture, 
has become a kind of symlx>! of the 

(continued on page SI J 
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PLANNERS URGE FEDERAI 



Government would decide what could be done with every acre 



If advisers to key Kennedy Ad- 
ministration officials get their way, 
many Americans wilJ be told how 
or whether they can use their own 
property. 

Although the land-control pro- 
posals have heen advanced by offi- 
cials in the Agriculture and In- 
terior Departments, the plans could 
have as much effect on business- 
men as on farmers and sportsmen. 

One plan, outlined in a little- 
noticed Agriculture Department re- 
port, would set up what is called a 
classification system under which 
each acre would be fitted into one 
of eight government classes ranging 
from unlimited use to an absolute 
prohibition against any cultivation 
or development. 

Also being pushed in the Agri- 
culture Department and in the fed- 
eral housing agencies are plans to 
ring cities with greenbelts up to 30 
miles wide. No industrial, home- 
building or commercial activity 
would be allowed in these areas. 
They would be set aside solely for 
recreational purposes. 

Another plan being considered in 
the Interior Department would give 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall control 



over all agencies dealing with land 
and resources. Some of these agen- 
cies are now in the Agriculture, 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Defense Departments. Under 
this plan the Interior Department 
would become a far-flung Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources with 
wide powers to decide how land and 
its resources could be used. 

The Army Engineers, the Agri- 
culture and the Interior Depart- 
ments are also talking about carry- 
ing out comprehensive surveys and 
development plans for 50 of the 
100 rivers that have not yet been 
surveyed. 

These and other proposals re- 
stricting the use of land may be 
considered at a White House con- 
ference on conservation that Presi- 
dent Kennedy plans to convene 
later this year. 

The President announced his 
plans for the conference in a spe- 
cial message to Congress on con- 
servation. 

The message stressed programs 
to expand national and state park 
systems through land purchase pro- 
posals to be financed largely from 
fees charged persons using the 



parks. The land purchase program 
would establish nine new national 
parks, seashores, monuments and 
historic sites over the next eight 
years at a total cost of at least 
$1 billion. 

More than half of the cost of the 
program would be financed through 
increased fees charged for the use 
of parks, from special taxes on 
boats used in parks and gasoline 
for boats, and from receipts for 
the sale of surplus federal land. 
All of these sources probably 
would raise more than S80 million 
a year. 

Some of this money would go to 
the states under a new federal-state 
grant-in-aid program, which for the 
first time would give the federal 
government authority to help states 
plan their park systems. 

The Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission has ad- 
vanced a plan to classify land used 
for recreation. Congress set up the 
Commission in 1958 to survey the 
nation's recreation needs between 
now and the year 2000. Although 
the Commission's plans are nol so 
broad as those of the Agriculture 
and Interior Departments the rec 
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LAND CONTROL 




i cvi t ion classification system re- 
flects the approach to land-use 
regulation that is becoming popu- 
lar in Washington. 

The proposals of the Agriculture 
and Interior Departments could 
lead to eventual federal control of 
land. The Agriculture Department 
has already worked out detailed 
tables showing how land uses could 
be shuffled around in the next 20 
years. 

All of this could mean that the 
businessman who has bought land 
near a small town or city, or on 
the outskirts of a metropolitan area 
for future use as a plant or office 
building site would find himself 
stopped by federal rules from car- 
rying out his plans. 

This danger is probably greatest 
on the edge of present metropolitan 
areas. The government talk about 
controlling the use of land lays 
heavy stress on greenbelts around 
large cities. 

These would be areas left in 
grass and trees to provide open 
space for city residents, Nothing 
could be built on them. So the busi- 
nessman who had previously se- 
lected a plant site in such an area 
would have to look elsewhere for 
property. 

The land-classification plan also 
would affect businessmen who own 
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farms as an investment. If a land 
classification system were in effect 
and if the government decided that 
a farm could no longer be culti- 
vated, the owner would not be able 
to use it. 

These proposals would cost bil- 
lions. The Army Engineers, for ex- 
ample, already spend $1 billion a 
year on rivers, harbors and land- 
use projects. This is almost half of 
the $2.2 billion budgeted for the 
next fiscal year by all federal agen- 
cies administering current land and 
other resource programs. 

One adviser to Secretary Udall 
has estimated that the federal gov- 
ernment should spend an addi- 
tional $12.5 billion over the next 
decade on conservation measures, 
including *2.1 billion to buy land 
for recreational use, fish and wild- 
life preserves, soil and watershed 
conservation and additional forests. 
The other $10.4 billion would l>e 
used to put into effect stepped-up 
government conservation measures 
oji all of this federal land. 

President Kennedy outlined what 
could be the first step in a federal 
land control program when he 
asked Congress in his special farm 
message to set up a rural renewal 
program. This would be similar to 
the urban renewal program that 
has been in effect for more than a 



decade. This program gives the 
federal government authority to 
help cities buy land and buildings 
in deteriorating areas, tear down 
the buildings and sell the land far 
redevelopment projects in accord- 
ance with government plans. 

The proposed rural renewal pro- 
gram would permit the establish- 
ment of what the President called 
local public rural renewal corpora 
tions. The federal government 
would lend money and provide 
technical assistance to these new 
public bodies. 

Owner's choice limited 

The corporations would have the 
power to buy up farm land, put 
several small farms together into 
an acreage deemed big enough to 
farm profitably and then sell the 
land to a single farmer under long 
term, low- interest, government- 
backed mortgages. As under the 
urban renewal program, the owner 
of land wanted for rural renewal 
would have no choice but to sell to 
the government. 

Mr. Kennedy also said that 
"these corjxira tions would aid in 
developing new uses for land and 
water, create forest industry parks, 
assist small farmers in farm con- 
solidation and enlargement, and 
(continued on page 82) 
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AGRICULTURE 



Farmers, farm-related businesses 
and industry in general have a big 
stake in the proposed agricultural 
legislation and extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 

Advances in technology practical- 
ly assure continued increases in 
U. S, farm production* Farmers 
also depend increasingly on non- 
farm sources for machinery and 
other supplies. 

It i also generally agreed that 
farmers must continue to depend 
heavily on foreign markets. 

The Administration accordingly 
is urging Congress to persuade 
farmers to restrict production of 
several major farm products. 

The basic conditions are: 

1. Strict production and market- 
ing limitations. 

2. Higher support prices and 
other payments to cooperating pro- 
ducers for domestic market needs. 

3. Increased farm exports 
through (a i lower export prices on 
some items and larger export sub* 
>idies on others; > h \ expanded gov- 
ernment authority for donations, 
grants and credit sales under the 
Food-Fur-Peace program: ic\ 
tighter import restrictions on the 
controlled commodities and ( d i ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements 
Act with authority for the Presi- 
dent to negotiate more favorable 
trade concessions. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Look for continuing efforts to di- 



vert the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration from its major, long-estab- 
lished functions toward special 
welfare programs or insurance 
plans. 

When first established, KHA. was 
designed as an insurance system, 
open to all borrowers and most 
lenders. It was intended to contrib- 
ute to housing progress by broad- 
ening the markets. 

This original concept has been 
modified over the years by changes 
which operate to split up markets 
Of restrict market functioning. 
More and more, the fha system has 
been used to impose restrictions on 
managerial judgment and to influ- 
ence costs and prices. 

Further, the system has been 
broadened to include a host of spe- 
cial forms of mortgage insurance— 
some covering mortgages which 
never see the open market, but 
which the central government buys 
and holds in its portfolios. 

Pressure for further splintering 
of programs and special treatment 
of selected classes of mortgages 
continues. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



It appears doubtful that Congress 
will pass the proposal this year to 
end the use of silver in the mone- 
tary system other than as subsidi- 
ary coinage, as President Kennedy 
requested. 

The President instructed the Sec- 
retary i if the Treasury to slop sell- 
ing free silver (that in excess of 
amounts required to back silver 



certificates! held by the Treasury 
for coinage. He also directed the 
Secretary to use the silver obtained 
by retiring appropriate amounts of 
$5 and $10 silver certificates. 

Sen, A. Willis Robertson, Vir- 
ginia Democrat, and Rep. Brent 
Spence, Kentucky Democrat, chair- 
men of 1 1n- Seriate and House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees, have 
introduced Administration bills 
t ailing for the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act. Hearings are likely 
but final passage may be delayed 
until next year. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



A nationwide debate is under 
way on the issues raised by the 
President's proposed Trade Expan- 
sion Act. Congressional hearings 
will attract national and interna- 
tional attention for weeks or even 
months. 

Present negotiating authority ex- 
pi res June '30. This makes it im- 
perative that Congress provide new 
authority in order for the United 
States to deal effectively with the 
European Common Market and 
other trade groupings. 

The possible effect of the new 
program on particular industries 
and the role the program would 
play in furthering economic growth 
are being examined 

The proposed measure provides 
for gradual reductions in U. S. 
tariffs and help for vulnerable in- 
dustries, companies and workers 
to adjust to new conditions. It re- 
tains the peril point, escape clause, 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



and national security provisions in 
somewhat modified form. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



President Kennedy's fiscal 1963 
budget-balanced precariously when 
submitted-seems headed toward a 
substantial deficit. 

If this deficit materializes, it will 
be a repeat of 1962. The 1962 
budget submitted by President 
Eisenhower estimated a $1*5 billion 
surplus for the current fiscal year. 
The new Administration has re- 
vised the estimate seven times and 
ie surplus ha* been replaced with 
an estimated deficit of $7 billion. 

Concern over the growth of fed- 
eral expenditures has centered 
around debate on the Administra- 
tion's proposal to increase the debt 
limit for the third time in one year. 
The Administration is counting on 
congressional desire for an early 
elect ion-year adjournment to ease 
passage of the debt-limit increase 
before June 30. However indica- 
tions are that the debt-ceiling pro- 
posal may encounter a serious slow- 
down in the Senate. 



LABOR 



The U. S. Department of Labor 
is sponsoring 16 legislative pro- 
posals in Congress this year. Some 
already have been passed. 

The list includes: the manpower 
development and training bill; the 
youth employment opportunities 
bill; a federal unemployment com- 
pensation standards bill; the wel- 
fare and pension plans disclosure 
and control bill; an equal-pay-foi- 
vvoitten program; compelling fringe 
benefits costs to be included in 
Davis-Bacon wage determinations; 
extension of coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act ; federal grants 
for state safety programs; wage 
and hour Walsh-Healey standards 
for government service contracts; a 
check-off of union dues procedure 
for federal employes; a single stat- 
ute to consolidate eight-hour laws; 
prohibition of discrimination in 
state apprenticeship programs; fed- 
eral standards for treatment of 
servicemen's accumulated leave 
pay; standardized federal employes 
unemployment claim procedures; a 
proposal making assault on any 



wage and hour investigator a crime ; 
and a bill giving probationary em- 
ployes re-employment rights after 
military service. 



MARKETING 



The 1961 business failure rate in 
the U. S.-64.4 per 10,000 enter- 
prises-was the highest since 1939. 
In 1960 the failure rate was 57.0; 
the year before, 51.8. 

More than 94 per cent of all fail- 
ures in 1961 according to Dunn & 
Bradstreet are attributed to "inex- 
perience, incompetence or neglect," 

Other influential factors include; 
l f stiffening competition; 2, a con- 
sumer spending switch from mer- 
chandise to services; 3, population 
movement to new areas. 

Finally, businessmen complain 
that administration of antitrust 
laws, tax problems, sluggish profits, 
union pressures and government 
regulations hamper private initia- 
tive. In spite of these problems, 
more than 4.7 million companies 
were operating in the U. S. last 
year— 17 per cent more than in 1950, 

The outlook is for continued ex- 
pansion. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



About SO per cent of President 
Kennedy's "Message on Conserva- 
tion," covering eight critical re- 
source areas, was devoted to crash 
programs for federal funding, 
spending, acquisition of lands 
i mostly private) and state subsi- 
dies for recreation. 

This may be the Administration's 
interpretation of the report, "Out- 
door Recreation For Americans," 
submitted by the President's Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission last Jan. 31. 

The report lays Che prime respon- 
sibility for future outdoor recrea- 
tional planning and development on 
local and state governments and 
private enterprise. One proposal 
says; "Public agencies supplying 
outdoor recreation opportunities 
should adopt a system of user fees 
and charges. . . . This will stimulate 
provision of similar services by 
private operators (or land owners), 
who will not (then ) be faced with 
competition from free government 
facilities." |See article on page 42. \ 



TAXATION 



The Administration's tax bill 
omits a sorely needed piece of legis- 
lation: ILR. 640 and numerous 
companion lulls, eollectiveiy re- 
ferred to as "the Boggs bill." 

This legislation would allow ex- 
penses incurred in legislative activ- 
ities to be deducted as a business 
expense-provided such expend i- 
lures could otherwise be classified 
as "ordinary and necessary/* 

As the law now stands, no busi- 
nessman may spend money in fur- 
therance of legislation beneficial to 
his business and deduct the cost as 
a business expense. Neither can he 
deduct money spent opposing legis- 
lation harmful to his business. 

The question of legislative ex- 
penses was not omitted completely 
from congressional consideration. 
A watered-down version has re- 
ceived an initial blessing from the 
legislators. Needed, however, is the 
entire Boggs bill. Only in this way 
can businessmen be assured that 
they will be permitted to exercise 
their right to petition-a right 
guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion-without fear of being taxed 
for it. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The report of the Presidential 
Railroad Commission concerning 
work rules and compensation rules 
for the railroad industry could 
mark a new era for railroads. 

The recommendations of the re- 
port reflect unanimous views of the 
five public members of the Commis- 
sion. The report also includes sep- 
arate statements or dissents of car- 
rier and labor members. 

The findings could represent the 
beginning of much-needed reforms 
in work rules and compensation 
practices which reportedly have 
cost the roads $500 million a year. 

Implementing these findings re- 
quires corrective state laws and 
modification of labor-management 
working agreements. It will now be 
up to federal, state and local au- 
thorities concerned with railroad 
work and compensation rides to 
take corrective action and for labor 
to accept this challenge toward 
working agreements which reflect 
modern conditions. 
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SAVE DOLLARS 

continued from page 39 

specific target, and a regularly 
scheduled hearing where he can 
state his case. 

All the items a company buys are 
not amenable to across-the-board 
cuts, 

A useful device, then, is to divide 
a company's total purchases into 
six or so categories of decreasing 
total dollar value or cost-cutting 
possibilities. The company will then 
know on what items to concentrate 
its money -saving efforts. 

Moving a step further, the head 
of purchasing of an Atlantic sea- 
board machine products company 
persuaded sales and production 
chiefs to give him firm minimum 
estimates of parts and supplies they 
would need over the next year. 
With this commitment in hand, he 
then made volume purchases that 
saved his company more than $800,- 
000 on its $50 million purchasing 
bilL 

An increasing number of purchas- 
ing chiefs arc discovering and using 
blanket orders. They gain a volume 
discount by guaranteeing a given 
supplier a certain minimum volume 
order, but save the clerical cost of 
constant reordering and the cost of 
maintaining inventory by having 



the suppliers deliver on demand or 
on a calculated schedule. 

Substitute materials can also save 
important amounts of money. 

Along with substitution, redesign 
of products for minimum materials 
cost is an increasingly important 
dollar saver. Here, vendors are 
especially useful. Have their engi- 
neers come in and look at your 
product; they may have a design or 
material suggestion that can save 
you money -and it costs nothing to 
^cl their advice. 

Inventory 

Since the early 1950's more and 
more major companies have taken 
to trimming inventory both through 
traditional control systems and new 
mathematical or operations re- 
search techniques. 

"If a company hasn't been doing 
a particularly good job, it can prob- 
ably cut its inventory from 30 per 
cent to 60 per cent, and improve 
service. 

"Even when a company has good 
records and procedures, it is usually 
possible to pull down inventory in- 
vestment by from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent through mathematical 
techniques," says Clark Sloat, New 
York partner in charge of eastern 
management advisory services for 
P r i ce Wa ter h ouse. 

Peat, Marwick. Mitchell & Com- 



pany reports that, with the aid of a 
computer, it is helping one client 
trim inventory by 75 per cent. The 
inventory in this rase involves 
many different sizes and colors of 
goods that are shipped to thousands 
of retail outlets. The company used 
to maintain vast stocks from year 
to year. Now, through a new sam- 
pling and ordering technique it ex 
pects to free several million dollars 
in inventory. 

Companies don't have to set up 
a series of complex formulas and 
computers to sharpen inventory 
practices, says Alan C. Fuller, a 
manufacturing specialist for Mc- 
Kinsey & Company, management 
consultants. 

Here is some useful information 
based on the experience of an alert 
company. 

A S50-million-a-year producer of 
electro-mechanical components has 
noted that approximately 300 out 
of some 18.500 parts it kept in in- 
ventory accounted for 56 per cent 
of its annual cost of parts. By in- 
stituting fairly simple order-point 
and reorder quantity controls on 
these parts, and by assigning one 
clerk to process them, the company 
trimmed $600,000 from its inven- 
tory and saved an estimated $160, - 

000 per year in purchase and carry- 
ing charges, Mr. Fuller reports. 

Mathematical control systems for 
inventory have been adopted mostly 
by large companies but the tech- 
niques are applicable to smaller 
concerns as well. Most inventory 
control systems are quite straight- 
forward, and even though only two 
out of six companies make use of 
economic order quantities, they are 
fairly simple to compile. 

Maintenance 

There is some question whether 
U. S. industry's annual mainte- 
nance bill comes to $8 billion as the 
U. S. Census indicates or $14 bil- 
lion as other studies show. But 

1 here is no question that the tab is 
rising. 

As capital investment ratios rise 
and automation increases* so do the 
costs and importance of mainte- 
nance. 

Many technologically advanced 
industries such as oil refining and 
chemicals now employ more main 
tenance workers than production 
personnel. 

Paradoxically, the growing main- 
tenance staffs that came into being 
to help cut costs ti) many com pa 
nies have themselves become tar- 
gets for cost-cutting efforts. Some 
cases in point: 

A medium-sized oil refinery was 
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Reds plot against your business 

Top authority on communists in the U. S. reveals 
how they spy on and infiltrate American companies 
and unions to attain subversive goals. He offers 
advice on business problems created by Reds. 

Exercise your imagination 

You can increase your mental agility, add to your 
problem -solving ability and develop more creativity 
by putting your mind through these interesting and 
useful exercises developed by recent research. 

, , and many other timely, important and useful articles 



in coming issues of , ♦ , 

Nation's Business 



Now compact design brings you 
a full-duty office electric at 
the price of a manual-$249 




sam* E CARRIAGE A platen 12V<T wide, the 
fit i • * on *tec*ncs costing hundreds more. Takes 
carS Ze '^erhead sideways. Makes 12 neat, dear 
rDOns - Even the file copy is easily readable. 



FULL-SIZE KEYBOARD - It's the same standard 
full-size keyboard famihar to your secretary. There 
is no time wasted white she learns new fingering. 
Just plug it in t and your SCM 200 is ready to go 



FULLY AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE RETURN Touch a 
button The carriage returns in a split second 
ready for the next line To make things taster, there 
are 4 repeat characters plus a repeat space bar. 



^ n,s is the Smith-Corona Compact 200 ... a secretary's 
aream at a price that every business can afford. The reason 
' s compact design, creative engineering that brings you a 
TUM : duty office electric at about the price of a manual. It's 
available in 3 decorator colors and 40 type styles. Mall coupon 
f #l y for your free 64 page booklet of typewriter facts and 
TU rtrter information on the Compact 200. ■ T " 



BBB 



SMITH CORONA MARCH ANT INC 



c«r»L Av,, " u " *r •*« * * 9,mmtmn oft**** ******* **jm***\***_ 



FREE! Valuable 64 Page Book of Typewriter Facts. Tells you 
how to Ret the most out of your typewriter, gives tips on service 
helpful hints for your secretary , . . many other important tacts, 

SmrMvCorona Mftrchant Inc., Dept. NB A 
410 Park Avenue. New York 22, N, Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send mp your 64-Page Book on Typewriter Fact* Immediately 
•long with further information on the 5CM ?00 

Name 

Firm 




Address. 

City 



State 



you know 
who's really got the 
fastest gun in Gufch- 
ville. Or, when it 
comes to picking a site for your 
company's new plant, laboratory, 
warehouse or district office, don't 
make a move until you find out 
alt about San Bernardino County 
in booming Southern California. 
Whether your primary concerns 
are the nearness of supporting 
industry, rich markets, manpower 
reservoirs, transportation, cheap 
industrial land. low-cost utilities, 
climate or community advan- 
tages, you'll find there's no place 
quite like San Bernardino County. 
Before you make a move, get the 
facts, in confidence, on Industry's 
favorite county. 

A. B. Groos 
Director of Industry 
Board of Trade 
San Bernardino, California 



SAVE DOLLARS 

continued 

able to save an estimated $300,000 
by better use of its men by pre- 
planning maintenance schedules. 

A $400*rnillion-a-year equipment 
manufacturing company rearranged 
the layout of its large maintenance 
department to free a $150,000 in- 
vestment in shop space and $100,- 
000 a year in wages. 

Companies with maintenance 
shops spread over several buildings 
or set up as separate entities in 
adjacent plants find they can trim 
overhead by centralizing parts of 
tli is operation, observes Burt Per- 
son of McKinsey & Company. 

One company with millions of 
dollars worth of facilities spread 
over several states is toying with 
the idea of keeping a carefully cal- 
culated percentage of its mamte 
nance personnel centralized at one 
point flying them to other areas as 
they are needed. 

A medium-sized manufacturing 
company spent £16.000 putting its 
maintenance data on punch cards 
but saved $.10,000 through increased 
productivity. 

Quality control 

World War II procurement pro- 
grams provided many U. S. compa- 
nies with their first taste of for- 
mal quality and statistical control 
systems. Today the Defense De 
partment is still a major quality 
control influence and pressure. 
Hundreds of defense contractors are 
working to reliability and perform 
ance standards they didn't think 
possible 10 years ago. 

Many sampling, inspection, and 
quality control techniques have 
moved out of the defense field into 
industrial and consumer production 
plants With more new products 
and materials coming into volume 
production and with a growing num- 
ber of high-quality foreign consumer 
and industrial products crowding 
existing markets, manufacturers 
find they have to put a new pre- 
mium on product quality. 

Here are some tips that may he 
applicable in your company: 

Taking a cue from the military, 
dozens of manufacturers make a 
practice of visiting vendor plants to 
check on their equipment and meth- 
ods in order to help make sure they 
maintain quality. Some companies 
even install resident inspectors in 
vendor plants, A Borg- Warner Cor- 
poration division warns its sup- 
pliers that three or more competitor 
companies are standing by ready 
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and eager to take over their con- 
tract. If quality stays below a cer- 
tain level, it drops the supplier. In 
their own plants companies that 
put quality at a premium some- 
times grant quality control inspec- 
tors authority to stop production 
lines when quality falls below a 
specified level. 

General Electric, under its "Total 
Quality Control" system, does not 
let an item go into production until 
all members of a special product 
planning team, including a design 
engineer, marketing manager, qua! 
ity Control, purchasing, and manu- 
faeturing engineer have approved 
its final design. 

Another device is to subject a 
model of the fully engineered and 
assembled product to the hardest 
type of accelerated wear and usage 
possible. As parts break or wear, 
their producers are shown the prob- 
lem and asked to strengthen or im- 
prove the faulty mechanism. 

There is an opposite side to thr 
coin. Because testing and inspec- 
tion are expensive, it doesn't pay 
to carry on any more than abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A large metals fabricating plant 
reviewing its raw materials accept- 
ance procedure found that all the 
vendors 1 quality tests were being 
repeated. U changed its testing and 
sampling program accordingly to 
mm $40^000 a year. 

Another company operated for 
three years under an extensive sta- 
tistical sampling system designed to 
keep what had once been poor qual- 
ity performance up to acceptable 
levels. Then it found production 
performance had so improved that 
it could afford less stringent atid 
less costly inspections. 

This sort of sharp pencil survey 
of company operations makes the 
difference between top performers 
and others in any industry. 

Such checks on operations by 
top executives, rather than being 
resented, are appreciated by down 
t he-line executives who often feel 
forgotten in their slots. 

As long as their operating author 
ity is not abrogated, it makes for 
improvement of performance when 
middle managers know their efforts 
are being noted. Tins is true not 
only in manufacturing but in mar- 
keting and finance operations. 

—EDWARD A. MC CREASY 

REPRINTS of "You Can Save Extra- 
value Dollars" may he obtained for 
JO cents a copy or $7 ftf) per 100 
postpaid from Nations Business. 
1615 H St., N. W. t Washington 6. 
1). G\ Please enclose remittance. 
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YOU CAN BUY COPPER METALS FOR "PIN MONEY" 



\ hose straight silk pins sh<mn 
above retail at M for a penny. They 
a re made of solid hrass. copper's 
"lost popular alloy. Win so cheap, 
**ven with nickel plating? In the 
first place, the metal cost per unit 
is > insignificant. And secondly. 

brat* is such a workable metal 



that ihesc pins can he knocked 
out on automatic machines faster 
than you can count them. The 
same holds true for billions of 
fasteners used annually hy indus- 
try— rivets, eyelets. <rrnmmcts. 
hTininals, mtvw clips, nuts, speeial 
stampings. The reason s C > rnan\ of 



them are made of hrass i- that no 
other metal at am price pro\ ides 
all the high -speed tooling, fab- 
ricating, and finishing mialilics 
that make rustproof bra-s such 
an economical metal, t/tm 

AnacondA* 



We own 31 Dodge trucks, up to 20 years 
oil Five are 1961 models getting 10-12 
miles to a gallon carrying six -ton route 
loads. Three 20-year-olds are stakes with 
over 200,000 miles on them. We also have 
a T 47 tractor that's gone over 300,000 miles, 
We have no idea when they'll be re- 
tired. Fact is, we hardly know what it's 

r - ft ; ■■ "** TTTH*f 

like to replace a Dodge. Sure, we take 
good care of our trucks. But all the care 
in the world can 1 ! stretch the lite of a 
truck that isn't tough to begin with J J 

Terry fiofllirrg Co, 
Anderson, Soulh Carolina 

DODGE TRUCKS FOR 1962 have more 
than 50 significant engineering improve- 
ments. They include new axles and 




-* transmissions, more economical diesel 
power, new starters and distributors (or 
most gasoline- powered models. And the 
battery-saving alternator standard on all 
gasoline powered models. Bui with all 
that, they're priced lower than most 
competitors, right in line with the rest. 
See and price Dodge Trucks lor 1362 M ! 






BUILDS 
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ROVAL MiHEt 
CORPORATION 



Preventive maintenance: Royal's exclusive new "Red Sticker" Service 



Typewriter absenteeism goes down. Your Royals live longer. 

And only Royal has "Red Sticker' 1 service. 

It tells you that your Royal serviceman has checked your 
machine inside and out, top and bottom. Your Royal is in 
the pink, and the sticker says so. signed and dated. 

This preventive maintenance is yours through a Royal 



Maintenance Contract. You can have "Red Sticker" service 
anywhere in the United States. Royal has the largest mar 
facturer's maintenance corps in the business. 

Your Royal McBee representative will give you the details 
about Royal's Maintenance Contract. Sign up for preventive 
maintenance, and never again pay for a pound of cure. 




©1962 ROYAL McBEE 



PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



How to pick pictures 

You can lose your shirt on art. 

John Walker, director of the National Gallery 
of Art, says: 

"it's a tremendous mistake to buy contem 
porary art purely as an investment/' 

You're gambling with the odds stacked 
against you tn buying with the aim of price ap- 
preciation. 

Few can predict which way the price of a 
contemporary work will go. 

Buy only what you really like, Mr. Walker 
urges. 

If the price goes up— fine. If it goes down, 
you stitl have the pleasure of ownership. 

Even older works of art— with the possible 
exception of the great masters— may fluctuate 
sharply in value. 

Buy what you like, if the price is small. 

If the painting or sculpture is expensive, 
buy what you like— but get the opinion of an 
expert such as your local museum director. 

You may want to start out with the service 
offered by a number of museums. 

You can rent the works of contemporary 
artists for several months. 

If you decide to buy, the rental fee can be 
deducted from the price, 



Vacations can harm 
your health 

Take at least two weeks for your vacation. 

If you don't, you could be headed for trou- 
ble with your health. 

This is the opinion of Dr. C. Anthony D'Alon- 



zo, a medical director of E, 
Nemours & Company. 
Here's why: 



I. du Pont de 



It takes about two days to unwind from 
job pressures after you reach your vacation 
spot. 

Add to this your travel time, together with 
packing and unpacking at both ends of the trip. 

Little time is left for relaxation on a one- 
week vacation. 

Taking \X one or two days at a time is even 
worse from a health standpoint, 

Best advice for most people. Dr. D'Alonzo 
says, is take one long vacation and get com- 
pletely away from job, house and telephone. 



Boost your civic 
effectiveness 

Working for civic and charitable organiza- 
tions is an important part of most business- 
men's lives. 

How can you fulfill your obligation to your 
community with the greatest effectiveness? * 

Here's some advice given by top executives 
who are veterans of such activities; 

Select two or three causes in which 
you're really interested and give them the best 
you've got. Don't take on so many that you 
can't do justice to any. 

If you accept a top job, plan to stay with it 
at least two or three years, allowrng time to 
make your maximum contribution. 

If you find your rnterest and energy waning 
after several years, make room for someone 
else by moving on to another organization. 

You may be able to delegate certain parts of 
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a major community undertaking to other execu- 
tives in your company. 
One executive says: 

"You've got two alternatives— either be a 
doer or a donor. 

"Most of us have to be doers. " 

Executives are seldom sick 

As an executive, you'll probably lose less 
time from work this year because of illness 
than any of your employes. 

Business managers and professional men 
wilf average less than two working days lost 
through serious sickness. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics figures indicate. 

Sales personnel witl be home sick 2.5 days, 
Clerical and service workers, craftsmen and 
foremen will be ill nearly four days. Laborers 
will be off the job 4,5 days. 

Stock options threatened 

Congress may wipe out stock options. 

This could be the ultimate result of proposals 
now being pushed. 

Watch for efforts in the Senate in the next 
three months to hang such legislation as a 
rider on another tax bill. 

Sen. Albert Gore t Tennessee Democrat, is 
the main opponent of stock options. 

Under present federal law, restricted stock 
options involve no tax when they are exercised; 
and profit made if stock is sold later is treated 
as a capital gam. 

Senator Gore's bill would do this: 

L The dollar difference between the option 
price and the market price on the date the 



option is exercised would be taxed as ordinary 
income. 

2. Profit from a later sale higher than this 
market price base would be taxed as capital 
gain. 

Options issued prior to passage of the bill 
probably would not be affected. 

Though chances for passage this year are 
not strong, supporters hope that President 
Kennedy will include the proposal in his over- 
all tax reform program, now being drafted for 
action in the next Congress. 



Outlook for 
private schools 

Don't give up hope if your boy or girl was 
turned down for next fall's classes by the pri- 
vate secondary school you'd picked out. 

There will be a number of places open for 
qualified students in the good but smaller and 
less well-known schools. 

The larger schools accept more new stu- 
dents than they have room for, counting on 
drop outs between now and June. 

Smaller schools don't usually overaccept. 
Though their fall enrollment may be filled now, 
drop-outs may cause vacancies before fall* 

Try to find such schools and contact them. 
Two books at your library will be helpful: Sar- 
gent's 'The Handbook of Private Schools" and 
Bunting's "Private Independent Schools." 

You should also register your boy or girl 
with the Secondary School Admission Center, 
P. 0. Box 34, Suffield, Conn. 

Here's another approach, one that'll benefit 
your entire community: 

Go out and work for better public schools. 
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A GIANT FOR WORK... 
NEW COMPACT MODEL 




New slimline model does more jobs in less space 
than any other copying machine -ar\6 for pennies. It 
makes sharp copies on sparkling white paper, systems copies, 
projection transparencies, paper masters-laminates papers in 
protective plastic, addresses labels-speeds communications. 
P. S. With new companion unit, it copies from every color! 

For more information at no obii- fT] £1*111 0"F3X 

gation, mail postage -paid card. c 0 P v , N G B "* N M ° A c H , N E 
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Liiiifii 



LINE 



Here for the first time are 
truehs speeifieatly designed 
for the medium to 
tifjht-hearffweiffht eiass! 



The remarkable new LOAD- 
STAR Line from INTERNA- 
TIONAL combines the 
short-dimension advantages 
of cab-forward design — only 
91% inches from bumper to 
back of cab -with the cab 
comfort, easy service and 
low hood of a conventional 
truck. 

All truck and all new , the 
LOADSTAR is the first truck 



in its weight class without 
any relationship to passen- 
ger car or light-duty styling 
and components. 

Make a date with a LOAD* 
STAR and let it sell itself. 
Test drive it at your conven- 
ience at your INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dealer or Branch, 
International 
Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 




ENGINE 
CHOICES 



a V-8's and 6*s - gasoline, diesel, 
LPG — and power to match your 
needs precisely, 

■ New low cost, lightweight 131-hp. 
diesel especially designed into the 
LOADSTAR. 





New 

call nun I or!. 

convenience 

■ Wide running board, low cab 
floor height 

■ High crown roof, flat floor for 
plenty of head and leg room. 

■ FulJ-width, chair- high, fully 
adjustable seat with foam 
cushion. 



WIDE TRACK FRONT AXLE 

easier to maneuver 

■ New wide-track front axle im- 
proves ride stability. 

■ 40° turning angle for up to 
7-ft shorter turning circle than 
previous models, 

■ Flatter angle steering wheel 
for easier control 



QUICKER STOPS, 
LESS WEAR 

Through "double-end action" 
wedge-type air brakes (optional 
on most models). 



■ Low wide-spread fenders and 
hood provide a big, open engine 
compartment 

■ Radiator, oil filler, dipstick, 
battery, air cleaner are easy to 
reach and there's plenty of 
room to work, 

■ Fuse panel in glove box. 



greater 
durability— 

LONGER 
LIFE 



■ Frame channels full- 
depth from front bumper to 
rear springs in 4x2 models; 
new heat-treated straight 
frame channels— full-depth 
front to rear-on six- 
wheelers. 

■ New, wider front springs 
matched to axle ratings. 

■ Cab, fenders, hood and 
front-end sheet metal 
joined to form single, high- 
strength assembly. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 





Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insurance 
involves less paper work, takes less admin- 
istrative time, and is easier for employees 
to understand. 



Here's what 
your firm can gain 
with Lincoln Life's 



simplifi 
Group Insurance 



In adopting the tmme 

of Abraham Lincoln, thin company 

a Attained Uie reflpomti(nt:t?j 

of measuring up to titai yrcat name 

— in character, integrity 

and thomjhtfnt human service. 



1- Case- hand ling time is drastically reduced 

by a fast, simple system developed by Lincoln 
Life. The key to this system is a compact file- 
size box tabbed for all routine, as well as un- 
usual, situations. Behind each tab are simple, 
ea.sy-t.o-identify forms with instructions printed 
right on them. This does away with the usual 
laborious method of hunting through a catalog 
of instructions, searching for the form described, 
then matching the right form to the proper rules. 

2- Billing is greatly speeded up by tlx elimi- 
nation of complicated monthly reports. With 
this procedure, the administrator merely lists 
the employees added or terminated each month 
— instead of showing all employee names and 
classification numbers, with volumes and units 
of insurance for each. He can even include last- 
day changes. This system shows accurately th<> 
people covered and the cosl s in vol ved at any time. 

3- Employees understand their coverage 
better, because of streamlined pamphlets and 
forms developed by Lincoln Life, For example, 
the announcement pamphlet and employee 
certificate are combined in one simple, dual- 
purpose piece (available in all states except 
Massachusetts). Also, the entire group insurance 
proposal has been condensed into a sinyle sheet 
—easy to read and grasp. These developments 
promote better employee relations, 

• Why not phone or write your nearby Lincoln 
Life agent to learn about additional ways your 
firm can benefit from Lincoln Life's simplified 
Group Insurance* 



THE Lincoln . .* 

NATIONAL LITG INSURANCE COMPANY 



Its name Indicates Its character 



Fort Wayne, Indiana 



AUTOMATION 

continued from page 41 

whole. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that the electronic 
data processing industry has grown 
from zero in 1946 to its present 
status as a billion-dollar operation. 
Da use L. Bibby, president of the 
Remington Rand Division, Sperry 
Rand Corporation, notes th;il. while 
about 5,000 general purpose com- 
puters are operating today, indus- 
try forecasters foresee from 10,000 
to 15,000 at work in the United 
States five years from now. Net 
sales of digital computers alone in 
1962 are expected to top $1 billion 
Indicative of the intense current 
interest in automation's effect on 
employment, and the scarcity of 
factual information on these effects, 
a r e se v e ra 1 d e v e I o p m en ts : 

1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
recently sent to the Budget Bureau 
for clearance a study of the effects 
on 20 companies of the introduction 
of tape-controlled machine tools; 
further studies are planned. 

2, The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity has several demonstration 
projects under way. These assess 
what happens when a plant autom- 
ates, evaluate how much job-dis- 
placemenl occurs, what retraining 
steps are taken. 

3, U. S. Industries, Inc., of New 
York, is setting up a nonprofit 
labor-management foundation to 
study the impact of automation on 
employment and ways to ease job 
displacement. The company builds 
automation equipment. 

4, The Division of Manpower and 
Unemployment of bls is studying 
effects on job composition and tech- 
nological change in banking, elec 
ironic manufacturing and railroads. 

■ r >. The Business Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, New York, is 
preparing a report on automation's 
effects on its member companies, 
and the general economic effects of 
automation as well. 

The i isr of employment in indus 
tries using automated equipment- 
banks, insurance companies, other 
financial institutions might in it- 
self be considered evidence that 
such equipment generates jobs as it 
is used for new purposes. 

On the other hand, there have 
been sharp drops in employment in 
industries where mechanization has 
been stepped up markedly since be- 
fore World War II. Yet. not all of 
the blame for the job declines in 
these industries can be attributed 




Larry Ltrner of the Bolar Camera Corp, 



"My postage meter helped 

me add new business" 



"Our two camera shops keep 
us hopping. So statements and 
regular correspondence were as 
much mail as we could handle by 
the old 'lick and stick* method. 
Then I got my postage meter and 
found that we just breeze through 
our mailing. Tve added some mail 
order business since, so now the 
meter is really my right arm. And 
1 always have the right stamp." 

Every small business can enjoy 
the benefits of metered mail. 
Pitney-Bowes desk model DM 
postage meter was specially made 
for the small business. In fact, one- 
third of DM users spend less than 
$1 a day for postage. 

End licking, pasting stamps 

No more sticky stamps. No 
pre -st umped envelopes. The DM 
prints exact postage directly on 
the envelope itself, or on special 
gummed tape for parcels. Seals as 
well as stamps, too. Prints your 
own small ad, if you wish! 

And postage is sealed in to 



Pitney- Bowes 



prevent loss, damage or misuse. 
Easy -to -read registers instantly 
show postage on hand and postage 
used. 




Faster, too. Metered mail skips 
two postoffice operations, often 
gels on earlier trains or planes. 

A DM costs about 30c a day. 
Even the smallest companies find 
it pays for itself just in prestige, 
convenience, free advertising and 
postage protection. Other models, 
too, for larger mailings. For 
a demonstration, call your local 
Pitney-Bowes office, 

FREE! Handy desk or wall chart of 
fa test postal rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. Also free 
folder that gives yon the facts about 
meters and metered mail. 
( lip trful trniil coupon he low. 



W Postage meters 

Made hy the fetid it nr manufacturer of 
ttkt lting machines.., 149 branch offices 



PiTNfcv-Bowfcs, Inc. 

1321 Pacific St, Stamford, Conn. 

Sf mi free \J Postal Rate Chart 
□ Folder to: 



Same— 
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HOW TO 
MIND YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

(For fun and profit!) 

Minding your business can be a pain in 
the neck. That's why we're offering an 
amazing new book entitled "Business 
Money Manager." It not oniy shows how 
to mind your business better, but how to 
clear more profit-and save on taxes, too! 
(Not to mention grey hair.J ■ To get the 
book, simply buy a brand-new E-series 
Smith-Corona Electric Adding Machine for 
$129.50. Easy as that! Then send us this 
prize-winning ad, proof of purchase, and 
your check for $1.95. Earth-shaking result: 
you get the book and machine! And no 
business should be without either of them. 
■ The Smith-Corona E-series electric 
(shown befow) offers these unique advan 
tages: Speeds of nearly 3 cycles per 
second, Futly electnc. Fully automatic 
addrtion, subtraction and easy multiplica- 
tion. Feather-touch key action. Extra-long 
cord. Lightweight. Portable, And fast serv- 
ice from more than 300 Smith-Corona 
service locations. (Not that you'll ever 
need it.) ■ But dorft dally. See a Smith- 
Corona dealer now!! This offer might 
possibly expire. 




3BB 

SMf TH - CORONA MA RCHANT (NC, 

410 Park Avenue. New York 22, N, Y, 



AUTOMATION 

continued 

to m« -rumizal inn. Other forces must 
be weighed. 

Nat Goldfinger. assistant director 
of research For the afl-cio, told 
Nation's Business that, in his 
opinion, shifts in market demand 
and a relatively poor love! of pro- 
duction and sales in some industries 
accounted for the loss of many jobs 
in such basic industries as steel, 
coal and railroading, while automa- 
tion has been a factor of compara- 
tively indeterminate effect . 

"In coal/ 1 says Mr. Goldfinger, 
"consumers obviously shifted to 
other fuels, thus causing some of 
the job loss. The same is true in 
steel and rails. Alternate products 
or modes of travel have taken a toll 
on jobs. Automation hurt, too— but 
it's difficult to say how much." 

The labor federation's position, 
Mr. Goldfinger says, is that the na- 
tion's economy is not growing fast 
enough to accommodate the job- 
displacing effects of automation. 
Claiming there are "deficits in the 
growth of the private sector of the 
economy" the afl-cto urges addi- 
tional government action to stimu- 
late economic expansion. 

The afl-cio also contends that 
it is unfair to expect labor unions 
and private businesses to shoulder 
the burden of retraining and up- 
grading workers whose jobs may be 
eliminated by technological im- 
provements. Thus, the federation 
has supported the Kennedy Admin 
istration's job-retraining program 
and also favors direct federal grants 
or allowances for worker relocation 
in instances where it is necessary 
for a man or woman to seek em- 
ployment in a new area. 

In a report entitled "Automation 
and Unemployment," the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
sets forth a number of recommenda- 
tions for easing the adjustments 
brought about by automation and 
other economic change. 

Some of the recommendations in- 
clude: 

► Collection of improved informa- 
tion on current job openings, by 
skill, number and locality; 

► Utilization of this information by 
the United States Employment 
Service and other agencies con- 
cerned with placing unemployed 
workers; and 

► Advance notice by employers of 
plans for mechanization or automa- 
tion which will displace substantial 
numbers of workers, combined with 



announcement of the alternatives 
available to the displaced workers 
and the steps which management 
is undertaking to minimize the prob- 
lems. 

The Chamber also urges improved 
vocational counseling and guidance 
to steer young people into the most 
promising areas of the job market, 
restructuring of vocational curricula 
to train workers for the skills of the 
future, rather than the skills of the 
past, and expanded efforts by em* 
ployers and unions to retrain work- 
ers on a continuing basis as a 
means of averting skill obsolescence, 
( Copies of the complete report may 
be obtained by writing the Eco- 
nomic Research Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. ) 

A number of limited-scale studies 
of the impact of automation on in- 
dustry already have been completed 
by a division of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

Edgar Weinberg, a spokesman 
for this division, says findings to 
date suggest that people who retain 
their jobs in a company after au- 



Some dollars are worth 
more than others. For 
extra-value savings 
see advice on page 38 




tomated equipment or processes are 
installed emerge with higher wages, 
more fringe benefits, better working 
conditions and improvements in 
safety. 

Mr. Weinberg believes that the 
pace of automation's advance in the 
national economy has been exag- 
gerated particularly in some recent 
forecasts which paint a dark pic- 
ture of future employment condi- 
tions as a result of more automated 
business- industrial operations. He 
l>clieves the adjustment to automa- 
tion will be gradual and that neces- 
sary accommodations to it will he 
made so that no dramatic displace 
ment of workers will occur. 

What Kennedy's advisers found 

A similar tone was reflected in 
the report last January of President 
Kennedy *s Advisory Committee on 
Labor- Management Po] icy. This 
group, consisting of 21 members 
from management, labor and the 
public sector, evaluated "the bene- 
fits and problems incident to au- 
tomation and other technological 
advances." 

The report rejected "the too com- 
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FLEET POWER YOU CAN DEPEND ON. 



6 or V8, you get Chevrolet dependability that pays 
off in low upkeep and highest resale in its field 



Makes no difference which Chevrolet engine you pick 
for your fleet, you can count on getting a power plant 
that's built to take it over the miles and over the 
years. Among the many fleet-proved dependability 
features of the Hi-Thrift Six, for example, are precision- 
balanced forged steel crankshaft, automatic choke, 
and advanced valve-in-head design with hydraulic 
valve lifters that never need adjusting. The standard 
V8 also gives you built-for-business thrift and stamina 
— with its economy contoured camshaft and efficient 
2-barrel carburetor. And what goes for Chevrolet 



engines goes for Chevrolet transmissions. Note : Power- 
glide* has been steadily growing in popularity with 
fleet buyers because of its husky build that makes 
major overhauls almost a thing of the past. Add to 
this Chevrolet's rugged construction (things like those 
new rust-resisting front fender underskirts), and it's 
easy to see why Chevrolet traditionally brings the highest 

CHEVROLET 

*OpU.onal at extra costt. 




the 



new 



ghptf/M // Chevrolet dependability 
****** -M MM in a thrifty new size 




Two brand-new Chevy II engines (your 
choice of a spunky four or a spirited six in 
most models) are built with a new kind 
of basic simplicity that goes as easy on 
gas as it does on service. Easy-to-main tain 
unitized body even has bolt-on front end 
sections, including fenders, to pare down 
repair costs. Yet with its low price and 
other common-sense economies, Chevy II 
gives you a full quota of fine fleet car 
features, including a ride so smooth it 
reminds you of the big Chevrolet. . . . 
Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 




Remember these phrases? 

■Ready or nor, here I come. . . 

"Skinny eight and twos ten. J -2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- JO. . . " 

"Go to JAIL. Go directly to JAIL, Do not pass GO. Do not 
collect $200." 

Ring a bell? They're all from games you may have played as 
a kid ... in the carefree days when your elders were the ones 
concerned with community problems and progress. 

Nowadays we are the ciders. lt*s up to us to create a healthy 
happy atmosphere for our children 10 play a new set of games. 
Fortunately, we still have the most effective instrument for 
community betterment through which to channel our efforts — 
the local chamber of commerce. 

By working together through the chamber we can continue to 
make our town a better place to live, work, and play games 
like— "1 -2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. Stop. RI D I 1GHT!" 



PETE 



PROGRESS 



speaking for progress through the voluntary organizations of 
business . . . trade and professional associations and local 
chambers of commerce. 



AUTOMATION 

continued 



mon assumption that continuing 
unemployment is the inherent cost 
of automation." Two members of 
the committee, Henry Ford II and 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, president of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, rejected the report's gen- 
eral emphasis on automation as a 
cause of unemployment, although 
they supported its three main con- 
clusions: 

"Automation and technological 
progress are essential to the general 
welfare, the economic strength, and 
the defense of the nation. 

"This progress can and rnusi In- 
achieved without the sacrifice of 
human values and without inequi- 
table cost in terms of individual 
interests. 

"The achievement of maximum 
technological development with ade- 
quate safeguards against economic 
injury to individuals depends upon 
a combination of private and gov- 
ernmental action, consonant with 
the principles of the free society " 

In a dissent, Mr. Ford wrote that 
automation, in its over-all effect, 
increases income and expands job 
opportunities. 

"History teaches us/ 1 he observed, 
"that by and large workers dis- 
placed by technological advance 
have moved rapidly into other em- 
ployment, ultimately to better-pay- 
ing jobs, 

"This is why we have had rising 
personal incomes rather than mass 
unemployment as new technology 
has come into use and productivity 
has increased." 

Mr. Diebold contends that it is 
virtually impossible to determine 
just bow much labor displacement 
has taken place or will take place 
as a result of automation, or "cyber 
nation/' as some call it. 

"The central facts,*' he says t "are 
simply that rapid change is taking 
place, both in technology and in the 
social forces arising out of the new 
technology. 

"We are going to have to adapt 
to them. The problem is one of 
adaptability, of education, and of 
education wit bin business. 

"It is critically important that 
business develop a capacity for 
leadership in this new era, Funda- 
mental changes in society will fun 
damen tally change the role of busi- 
ness. If it does not lead society into 
tomorrow's world of automation, 
then business will have no choice 
but to fight a retreating, defensive 
action/' END 
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"We'd still be doing it the old way 
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ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 



^cw product ion techniques employ automation and mechani- 
ion to boost production, cut costs. But you can't switch from 
nanpower to horsepower if your wiring system is obsolete— 
trKl ,[ is, if it's over ten years old. Inadequate wiring means 
"efficient lighting, heating and cooling. The penalties arc 
egging production, mounting costs and employee discontent, 
-et a qualified electrical contractor show you how a new wiring 
ystem will more than pay for itself. He will— 

3 Analyze your electrical needs 

3 Conceive, execute and maintain a complete step-by-step 
<|tectncal modernization plan 



□ Present reliable cost-saving estimates 

o Recommend new equipment without bias 

□ Guarantee performance of men and equipment - in writing 
O Provide a time payment or leasing plan 

For names of qualified electrical contractors who will help you 
keep pace electrically, write NECA— National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C 



NECA 
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[j Keep those wage' 
I hour records on a 




TIME RECORDER 




Accurate time 
records und proof of compliance 
are mandatary, if you are sub- 
ject to the Wage Hour Law. 

For years. La them Time Re- 
corders have been simplifying 
wage-hour timekeeping for busi- 
ness. Many companies have 
avoided stiff fines by having lime 
cards to prove compliance. 

And. here's another fact, the 
new revisions in the wage-hour 
taw may mean increases in your 
salaries and wages. If so, it will 
be more important than ever to 
eliminate tardiness with a La them 
Time Recorder, 

There is a Lathem to fit your 
size business - priced in fit your 
business budget, and capable of 
paying for itself in a matter of 
months. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

74 Third St. N IV. Atlanta 8> f*Vr. 

Without Obugjhion Send cata- 
logs and prices on Lathem Re- 
corders, together with proper 
time cards for keeping wane-hour 
records. 

co m pa N v 

CITY 



Li STATE- 



SIGNED BY. 



RIGHT TO PRODUCE 

continued from page 37 

government sets production quotas 
for milk and sharply cuts the sup- 
ply , prices probably will go up if 
the demand holds. Whether in- 
come goes up, though, will depend 
largely on how well we can keep 
rising costs in line and whether con- 
sumption holds up. 

Nowadays you have to produce 
more just to keep income where it 
is. My 1961 production was 556,000 
pounds of milk, compared with 464,- 
000 pounds in 1957, a 20 per cent 
increase. Gross income in 1961 was 
only 5.4 per cent higher than in 
1957, whereas expenses in 1961 
were 21 per cent higher than for 
1957. 

Under the proposed new milk 
production control law. the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would set a na- 
tional marketing allotment. This 
would be the quantity of milk he 
thinks will be needed to meet do- 
mestic commercial needs, donations 
to welfare programs* export require- 
ments and foreign aid. Each pro- 
ducer would get a slice of that allot- 
ment, depending on what his base 
is. And his base is to be fixed in 
line with his past output. 

If a producer goes over his base 
or quota— in other words if he is an 
efficient manager or can't get his 
cows to stop giving milk when the 
government says "stop**— he must 
pay a penalty. This penalty is to be 
called a surplus marketing fee. It 
would be up to $2.75 a hundred 
jxiunds. The milk processor would 
pay the fine, but he would collect it 
from each producer. With a penalty 
fee at this rate you would lose 
money on any amount marketed 
above your production quota. 

The only way a producer could 
increase his production and remain 
a healthy and growing business 
operation would be to buy other 
producers* production bases or 
quotas. The proposed law permits 
this. But the law also would permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to buy 
any bases that were for sale. He 
could cancel these bases, or he 
could redistribute them. This would 
give him the power to enrich one 
area at the expense of another. 

Premium on violations 

To live under this law, I would 
have to try to buy new bases on the 
open market by bidding against my 
neighbors and the government, even 
though I would have to sell my milk 
in a government-controlled market. 

If the law is passed and dairy- 



men vote for allotment controls, 
price supports would he paid at a 
level that would cost no more than 
$300 million a year, plus the total 
of surplus marketing fees collected 
from the efficient producers who 
went over their federally set limits. 
So, under the allotment system, 
dairymen would get higher price 
supports if enough people violate 
the rules by producing more than 
their bases and paying fines. 

For me to stay in business, I 
know I would have to buy enough 
allotments to boost my production 
base tremendously. One reason is 
this: For small farmers, the law al- 
lows the Secretary of Agriculture to 
set minimum allotments that could 
not be reduced. If the limits were 
set to apply to farmers with only 
one cow, for example, that would 
take in nearly one fourth of the 
farmers in Kentucky. So producers 
owning more cows would have to 
absorb the brunt of the reduced na- 
tional production quota that would 
be set. You can see where I would 
be with 43 Holstein cows and 30 
head of young stock. 

If one of my sons decides he 
wants to have his own dairy farm 
he would have a hard time getting 
started. It would not be possible 
for a young man to work into the 
dairy business by buying heifer 
calves and raising them to maturity. 
He first would have to find someone 
willing to sell him a production 
base giving him the right to pro- 
duce and then find financing for 
Hi is si/able purchase. 

In deficit milk producing areas, 
where milk is brought into a com- 
munity from many miles away, 
milk producers who produced more 
than their allotments would have to 
pay the penalties of marketing fees 
for overproducing even though there 
was a local demand for the milk. 

1 don't believe in looking back 
ward, but you have to look back at 
lessons that have been learned in 
the past to guide you in the future. 

My experience has been that, 
when the government tries to in- 
fluence production, it has a bad ef- 
fect. A few years ago, I got $1 a 
pound for wool from my sheep and 
about $26 per hundredweight for 
lamb. The government then decided 
we should have more production. So 
it established a system of compen- 
satory payments. The price I got 
after that for wool fell to about 58 
cents a pound and lamb dropped to 
about SI 7 a hundredweight. 

Even in tobacco— which I also 
have grown for years we're still 
trying to improve the government 
allotment program after a genera 
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Electricity broke a heat wave, 
and made a sales wave 




The office- building at 700 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, had been occupied 
by a wholesale house for many years. But when-in the summer of '57-this 
business moved, newer office buildings with their modern conveniences were 
giving owners serious competition lor tenants. The annual heat wave, too, was 
affecting rentals as never before. The management decided to do something. 

In the fall air-conditioning was install ! So were better heating, automatic 
elevators* glare-proof lighting. For the First time there were ample outlets and 
power for electric typewriters, adding and copying machines, dictating equipment. 
And for even thing else that makes for modern office efficiency. 

There was a wave of interest. In P 58, 7(H) Walnut Street was completely sold 
out. It remains so today. 

Offices are only one place where electricity increases efficiency and profits. 

In stores, plants, restaurants* hotels— ever where— electricity does hundreds of 
jobs. And it does them faster, easier and with greater safety. Improves morale 
and attendance. ('Juts personnel turnover. 

More modern use nf electricity can help you, too, keep pace electrically. Ask 
an electrical expert. No obligation, of course. 

Call your electrical contractor, electrical league or power company. 



REPORT ON ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION 

-6 in 3 series published by National Wiring 
Bureau, 155 t 44 St . New York 17, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to better understand 
ing and utilization of the benefits of electricity 
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The Mutual Benefit Life guaranteed monthly 
incomes are unusually high. For example, if you 
are a man age 65, you are guaranteed for the rest 
of your life a monthly check for $6.32 for every 
$1,000 of proceeds. Such a guarantee is of particular 
significance to business and professional people who 
must provide their own retirement incomes. For 
more information about this and other important 
Mutual Benefit Life features, just write for "Seven 
Significant Benefits/' 

Benefit is our middle name 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1845 





. , . keeps our equipment 
secure, cargo safe . . ,* 



aayi O. B. English, President and General Man* 
airer of Red Boll Motor Freight, Inc., buUna,Tex< 

"About 4,000 feet of Anchor Fence 
guards our main terminal on all sides 
against pilfering and trespassing. It 
keeps our equipment secure* cargo safe 
anywhere in tne yard. Our heavy flow 
of traffic is controlled efficiently, too. 
And Anchor's clean design ties in per- 
fectly with our business philosophy of 
neat appearance* Maintenance? None." 

For more information on how Anchor 
Fence can help your operation, call 
your local Anchor Man. For your free 
Anchor Fence Industrial Catalog, fill 
out and mail in the coupon. 



ANCHOR FENCE 

lk w wt AJ4CHOK POST PRODUCTS INC * 



Plant* «n Baltimore. Md.; Houston, Tens; WtntHer, Calif. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 

"* ~an cf uJiVfy.s'r'K ~ 

8529 Eastern Ave, Baltimore 24, Mrl. 



Nama— 
Company.* 

Street 

City 



.Zone ---Slate. 



tion. Though allotments are placed 
on tobacco, the restriction is not on 
poundage as it would be under the 
milk control program. So some room 
is left for incentive and intiative to 
improve your poundage on your al- 
lotment. 

Unlike milk, tobacco improves 
with age. It can be stored when 
taken out of production and sold 
over a period of time so that sales 
don't disrupt the market. Individ- 
ual acreage in tobacco is small. So 
when land is taken out of produc- 
tion and transferred to other crops, 
this doesn't tend to create a sudden 
surplus in the alternative crop. 

Finally, tobacco has no substi- 
tute. Butter, on the other hand, has 
a competitor in oleomargarine. That 
is the major reason why the govern- 
ment has had to buy about 400 mil- 
lion pounds of surplus butter the 
pas I year. 

I am convinced that if the gov- 
ernment gains control of milk pro 
duct ion. it will not let go. There 
may be federal programs that were 
started in the past and that have 
now been given up. but I don't 
know of any. 

What is fundamentally wrong 
with the big new proposal in agri- 
culture is that it would weaken in- 
dividual incentive. A man needs to 
be motivated to accomplish some- 
thing. He can be moved by ex- 
pected rewards, He can be moved 
by the challenge of trying out his 
own way of operating to get results. 
Or he can be coerced* The govern- 
ment way is coercion— the worst 
way to motivate a man. 

In the case of the milk produc- 
tion controls, the government pres- 
sure would be to produce less. This 
is in direct contrast to the natural 
desire to produce more. I have al- 
ways tried to outproduce others 
There are no limits on my produc- 
tion goals, I'm shooting for 15,000 
pounds milk production per cow. If 
I get that, I'm shooting for 20,000. 

If the government restricted my 
production to a set base* and I knew 
exactly what it was going to be, and 
that this was what I'd be paid for, 
there would be no challenge even if 
I was assured of being paid. If 1 
wanted that kind of security, I 
could find it in jail. 

Life under such controls, I am 
sure, would weaken a man to such 
an extent that government soon 
would be making all of his decisions 
for him. No man in any business 
wants that. END 
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Fluorescent Breakthrough! 



m 



M 

NEW SYLVAN I A 9000-HOUR "LIFELINE" LAMP LASTS 20% LONGER 
THAN STANDARD FLUORESCENTS... COSTS NOT A PENNY MORE! 



It's another spectacular first from 
Sylvania! Now, rated life of standard 
Sylvan ia 40-watt fluorcsccnts leaps from 
7500 hours to an unheard-of 9000 hours 
in new "Lifeline" series. Thais almost 4 
years . . . at 40 hours of weekly use. No 
other 40~watt fluorescent -not even a 
premium -equals this performance, 

What s more, this new Sylvania lamp 
uses less power than any other standard 
lamp. Saves as much as 3% on electric 



costs. Rated at 3100 lumens, too. And 
every one is backed with this exclusive 
money-back guarantee: "If at any time 
a Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp fails in 
your opinion to provide better perform- 
ance than any other brand fluorescent 
lamps, on the basis of uniformity of 
performance, uniformity of appearance, 
maintained brightness and life, it may 
be returned to the supplier for full 
refund of purchase price." And here's 



another plus. Now you get 60 of these 
9000-hour "Lifeline" lamps safely 
packed in new Sylvania Caddy-Packs. 
(The top is specially designed to hold 
replaced tubes.) So group relamping 
with Sylvania is now faster, safer, more 
economical than ever! 

Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Dept. 109.60 Boston St., 
Salem* Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Elec- 
tric (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 



IN 

COMES 
CADDY, 
PACK. 




. , . OUT 
GO 

BURNT-OUT 
LAMPS 



SYLVANIA 
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HIDDEN TAX RISE 



LIMITS YOUR 
PROSPERITY 

Government takes bigger share of 
national income as economy rises 



ich taxes are keeping your 
business from being as good as it 
could be. 

Federal, state and local govern- 
ments will collect about $14 billion 
more in taxes this year than last. 
This drain on your income, your 
profits, and the economy as a whole 
may be enough to dampen the busi- 
ness upturn. 

There's even a risk that the con- 
tinuing trend of taxes taking a 
larger and larger share of national 
income could bring on a recession. 

Congress is now considering legis- 
lation to lighten the federal tax 
burden on som< j industries, but the 
measure would make up most of the 
revenue loss by increasing other 
taxes. 

The Kennedy Administration also 
promises to propose large-scale tax 
reform, including reduction of some 
of the highest current rates, for ac- 
tion next year. A fresh look at how 
taxes affect prosperity provides con- 
vincing proof of the need for such 
an overhaul. 

We all know that when our in- 
comes or profits move into a higher 
bracket, the government takes a 
larger percentage. This is happen- 
ing throughout the economy. Thus, 
the government is collecting a big- 
ger wedge of national income each 
year even though tax rates stay the 
same. 

In the late 1920's, the tax take 
was about 15 per cent of national 



income. In the 1940's t it was 27 per 
cent. Now, it's 35 per cent. 

In 1947, the median money in 
come per family ( half making more, 
half less) was $3,031 In I960, it 
was X;~*.fi20. an increase of just im 
der $2,600. During the same period, 
the median family's taxes went up 
from $290 to SSI o, or more than 
twice as fast as its income. For 
above-average families, the increase 
was greater. 

Part of this rise is in relatively 
hidden taxes -levies on individuals 
and employers to support social se- 
curity, unemployment compensa- 
tion, disability payments, and the 
like. 

When the economy slumps and 
unemployment rises, these funds are 
paid out, along with pensions, wel- 
fare and other relief financed 
through income and business taxes. 
This filters purchasing power into 
the economy and tends to moderate 
the downturn. 

When business is good, the gov- 
ernment collects as much or more 
of these special taxes as well as 
others but it pays out much less 
So governments take more out of 
the economy than they put in. 

This has at least three dampen 
ing effects: 

► It discourages individuals from 
spending, 

► It penalizes successful businesses. 

► It prevents job-making invest- 
ment. 



You and your customers, of 
course, cannot spend the money 
government takes from you in taxes. 
But the effect is considerably great- 
er than the loss of that money. Sur- 
veys by the University of Mich 
igan's Survey Research Center show 
fhat the more people earn and buy, 
the more they want to earn and 
buy. 

As Dr. George Kaiona, Center di 
rector, puts it, "Surveys show that 
the American people desire a vari- 
ety of things that were hardly 
known 10 years ago. The more we 
have, the more willing we are to 
spend on schcw>ls. hospitals, and 
other public facilities. The first task 
is to gain acceptance of the idea 
that tax incentives must encompass 
both business and consumer invest 
ment.* 1 

This would indicate that the con 
cern of some economists that public 
spending is being starved is exag 
gerated. These* economists* pro- 
posals for more federal spending for 
schools, libraries, research, health 
care for the elderly, may be self- 
defeating, according to Dr. Katona's 
studies. They may check prosperity, 
increase unemployment, and thus 
reduce, rather than increase, the 
rate of growth of the economy- 

The high tax rate penalizes the 
efficient by taking more from the 
corporations that are the most sue 
cessful in turning out what people 
want to buy with their own money. 
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Bu&meea then has less incentive to 
he efficient or successful. 

The progressive income tax also 
takes away the funds that individ- 
uals or companies could invest to 
improve productivity and create 
more jobs. Without such invest- 
ment, the unemployment problem 
will be harder to cure, and may 
drag down prosperity for months m 
even years. 

Three things can be done to offset 
the damage done to the economy by 
government's excessive tax take: 

► Raise government spending to 
return the money to the economy. 

► Ease monetary policies to pump 
out money to replace that taken 
by taxes. 

► Cut taxes. 

Either of the first two alterna- 
tives may create more problems 
than it solves. 

Higher spending 

Parkinson's second law, that ex- 



penditures rise to match income, is 
widely observed by governments. 
Many economists argue that this is 
the best way to keep high taxes 
from dampening prosperity. If as 
much money is put back as is taken 
out, this argument goes, the econ- 
omy may actually be helped, be* 
cause governments can direct their 
spending into more desirable chan- 
nels than individuals. 

This theory overlooks several im- 
portant facts. Much of what govern- 
ments buy does not add to the na- 
tion's wealth. Military weapons— as 
necessary as they are— do not im- 
prove a country's standard of living. 
Russia provides an excellent ex- 
ample of a nation rich in weapons, 
but with miserable living conditions. 

Our economy can stand modest 
shifts in the accustomed flow of 
funds or orders with little or no 
damage. If sales of durables drop 
because increased taxes have re- 
duced the individual's purchasing 



power, but these sales are replaced 
by productive government spending, 
there may be only a slight inter- 
ruption of employment and output 
But when, as in 1960 and now in 
1962, a large proportion of govern- 
ments' take does not replace the 
private spending it eliminates, the 
short run effects may he serious. 

Easy money 

If the Federal Reserve system 
liberalized credit enough, it could 
offset the federal tax take to some 
extent. However, low interest rates 
are attractive only if there is a rea- 
sonable expectation of gain from use 
of the borrowed money. Business 
expansion will he increased more in 
the long run through the prospect 
of greater after-tax profits than by 
the ability to borrow money cheaply. 

In addition, credit manipulation 
is a delicate instrument, which must 
be used only after weighing its over- 
all effects. Drastic lowering of in- 
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how to 
sell more 
effectively 
in new 
construction 



Help your salesmen concentrate on 
their ripest prospects, and help 
yourself measure their performance 
more accurately . • . with Dodge 
marketing services. Dodge Reports 
alert your salesmen in advance to 
only the new construction selling 
opportunities you want them to go 
after. And Dodge Construction Sta- 
tistics reflect your true sales poten- 
tial territory by territory. Dodge 
marketing services help you sys- 
tematically increase your market 
penetration. They can be tailored to 
help you effectively sell your speci- 
fic products to just the segments of 
new construction 
that represent your 
market, 
your free copy 
this brochure 
today. 



UVLtUII — — , 

jresentyour ^ 

t. Send" for ^ ■ 

ee copy of / if 




DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS- 



M 



F. W. Dodge Corporation 
mw ■HHnSt. t he*Yorlu8.N-Y. 

Please let me ttav« your booklet: 
' Haw to Improve Sales Effec- 
tiveness in the New Construction 
Market" outlining how Dodge marketing 
services can make a major contribution to 
the growth and earnings of my firm 

Nairn __ 



Company 



City. 



_ Zoot _ 



LIMIT PROSPERITY 

continued 



teres! rates in this country now 
would almost certainly aggravate 
the balance of payments problem. 
Investors would be likely to send 
their funds overseas where they 
would earn more interest. 

Tax cuts 

The logical and most productive 
way for governments to stop taking 
in more than they need is to cut 
taxes. But government hesitates to 
cut taxes when the budget balance 
is precarious and lacks interest in 
cutting taxes when the budget has 
a good surplus. So taxes rarely get 
cut. 

With the exception of the 1945 
reduction, the 1948 cut which helped 
check the 1949 recession, and the 
minor reductions which helped bring 
the prosperity of 1955, tax cuts 
have been almost impossible to 
achieve since shortly after World 
War II. 

One factor that makes tax cute 
difficult is the expansion of govern- 
ment programs. Federal purchases 
of goods and services for nonde- 
fense purposes total only about two 
per cent of the national income. But 
revenues used for defense and wel- 
fare and interest— minor matters in 
the 1920*s— now exceed 20 per cent 
of the national income. 

Federal surpluses 

The eventual result of the pro- 
gressive tax system is government 
surpluses in prosperous times. This 
situation, which is certainly desir- 
able at some times, nevertheless has 
had a serious effect on the economy 
in some instances. 

The federal government is likely 
to have little if any surplus in the 
fiscal year starting in July. Spend- 
ing is expected to rise about as 
much as the higher revenues that the 
business expansion will generate. 

But the economic effects of a 
heavy federal surplus are still worth 
examining for future guidance. 

There have been three periods of 
economic expansion since World 
War II in which the federal take 
has risen by approximately as much 
as is planned for H*tf2 One of these 
occurred in 1951-1952, during the 
Korean War. But in that instance, 
because of the war, government pur- 
chases of goods and services rose 
sharply. The combination of large 
government outlays and war psy- 
chology enabled the economy to ab- 
sorb the increase in taxes and the 
temporary rise in the surplus which 
occurred in 1951. Actually, if it had 



not been for the rise in taxes at that 
time, inflation would have been even 
more serious than it was. 

The other two instances occurred 
in peacetime. The first was in 1956- 
1957 when the government take 
went up more than 820 billion. Gov- 
ernment purchases went up only 
about $11 billion. The disturbance 
caused by the $20 billion increase 
in the take was not offset by the $11 
billion increase in the outlay, and 
unemployment rose from 4.2 per 
cent to 6,8 per cent. 

The last instance occurred in 
1960-1961. Government cash re- 
ceipts rose $21 billion in 1960-1961. 
Government purchases rose about 
$11 billion. Unemployment aver- 
aged 6.7 per cent in 1961. Again the 
economy could not stand the strain 
of this large increase in the govern- 
ment take, plus the other knocks it 
got. 

The fact is that large increases 
in the government take have co- 
incided, except for the Korean war, 
with high unemployment. 

Governments' impact on the econ 
omy is much greater than indicated 
by the commonly-cited federal ad- 
ministrative budget of $92.5 billion. 
The cash take of federal, state and 
local governments exceeded flfiB 
billion in 1961, excluding such 
items as the Post Office, Tennessee 
Valley Authority and some other 
agencies. When these are included, 
the total was about $170 billion. 
imd may be more than $200 billion 
in fiscal 1962. 

If the economy could not stand 
an increase in governments' take 
from $93.5 billion in fiscal 1955 to 
$113.5 billion in 1957, or from $117 
billion in fiscal 1959 to $138.2 bil- 
lion in 1961, can it stand a farther 
sharp rise to $200 billion in the 
year that is almost upon us? 

Corporate taxes federal, slate, 
and local— are forecast to rise by 
roughly $5 billion to $6 billion. 
Governments will not spend this as 
the corporations would have sj>cnf 
it. Nor will the additional $0 billion 
to $8 billion that individuals are ex 
peeled to turn over to governments 
be spent as individuals would have 
spent it 

While a slow diversion from pri- 
vate to government outlay can U 
absorbed, a diversion of such a size 
cannot be digested promptly. 

The economy may be able to 
stand the strain in 1962. It is ques 
tionable that it can stand the strain 
over the long term. The experience 
of 1958 and 1960 may be repeated, 
not. for exactly the same reasons 
hut in part because of one common 
reason— too fast a rise in the pro- 
portion of the national income taken 
by governments. END 
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BUILD BETTER— FOR LESS 




It's true the price is low on an Armco Steel Building • But, it's a handsome building system • 
One of high quality • It's rugged, comfortable, needs little upkeep • It is low in price, because: 
■ Armco makes— not just standard buildings — but mass-produced steel parts from which 
an unlimited variety of distinctive buildings are made. Thus, you get all the quality control 
and cost savings of the production line, where even the color of your choice can be applied 
efficiently • Your architect gets the flexibility he needs to design a building that meets your 
individual requirements for size r function 
and appearance ■ Get facts now— without 
obligation on your part • Your nearby 
Armco Dealer is ready to provide a com- 
plete building service, including financing, 
site preparation and interior finishing • 
Use the coupon • Metal Products Division, 
Armco Steel Corporation, 4282 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio • 



Please give me facts about an Armco Building for the 
following use; 



Steel 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 



V 



MEET YOUR JOHNSON'S WAX DISTRIBUTOR AND 




7KB BIG CHANCES TO WIN! 



(Nothing to buy) 

1st PRIZE • • • $1,000 



5575 HE<'0\D PK1ZKH 

POLAROID J33 ELECTRIC EYE 
LAND CAMERA KIT. Fully auto- 
matic, takes pictures in 10 seconds; 
built-in flash gun. 



£SO TUIHO PRIZEH 
HAMILTON BEACH "BUFFET" 
PARTY PERCOLATOR. Brews J 5 
to 35 cups, keeps coffee hot auto* 
matically. 5 year guarantee. 



JUST COMPLETE THIS COUPON ^ 



A GREAT TIME TO STOCK UP ON THESE THREE 
TERRIFIC JOHNSON'S MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS I 



FORWARDo The fastest cleaner we've ever tested 
on all kinds of soil. Powerful, yet safe to use on floors, 
walls, woodwork, equipment — any washable surface. 
Money-saving, too: dilute I-to-40 for most cleaning jobs. 
Now with disinfectant action* An effective germicide at 
l-to-20 . . . frees surfaces from causes of infection while 
giving full-range cleaning power. Sanitizing action at 
greater dilutions down to l-to-60. 

Xkw WAX- fSTKIPa Great new wax remover! 
Quick penetrating action—seeks out and attacks resinous 
binders that hold wax and finish to the floor. Unique sus- 
pending action— holds dirt and finish suspended until you've 
washed it all from the floor. Dilutes for wax removal at 



Mo-15 t far higher than most other wax-removing products 
. . . so it costs far less. 

New TRAFFIC <;RAI>E. Johnson's great 
new heavy-duty wax. Tough coat stands up under heaviest 
traffic. Delivers outstanding 
performance in all these wanted 
features: wear resistance . . . 
black-mark resistance . . ♦ good 
looks . . . work saving . , . money 
saving . . . water resistance. Sets 
a new standard of floor finish 
performance! 




ORDER EARLY AND GET FREE GIFT! 




Handy Johnson's Shoe-Shine Kit . , . great for 
home, office or traveling. Buy Forward, Wax- 
Strip or Traffic Grade and get a kit free . . . while 
distributor supplies last. 




EXTRA OFFER 

CHALLENGER FOGMASTER SPRAYER 
(best on the market) 

$79 VALUE - FREE 

(Manufacturer's list price) 
with 55-gal, order of lohnson's power-packed Raid 
Insect Spray or DeOdorized Raid ... the insec- 




ticides that knock down flying and crawling in- 
sects quick.., and 'kill em dead." (Special prices 
with other sizes of Raid, too: $1S with 30-gaf,, 
$25 with 12-gaL, $30 with 5 gal.) 

Vi HP. 17.000 RPM motor shoot & spray greater distance. 
Full year guarantee. Medium fine fof particles for 
maximum efficiency, no dripping. Adjustable volume 
and direction controls, Weighs pounds. Call your 
Johnson Distributor toddy or write for his address to: 
JOHNSONS WAX, Bos MM Racine. Wisconsin. 
(Deal available only while distributor slocks last.) 
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FOR JOHNSON'S BIG 
"MEET YOUR DISTRIBUTOR" CONTEST 

Your local Johnson's Wax distributor is part of a network of distributorships set up to 
make Johnson s work-saver products conveniently available in every part of the country. 
He carries a full line of sanitation supplies and equipment along with a complete stock 
of famous Johnson's maintenance products. Always rely on your Johnson's Distributor 
Salesman for prompt, helpful service whenever sanitation problems occur. 

Complete the statement below in 15 words or less, then call your Johnson Distributor 
Salesman. He will visit you and countersign your entry. Be sure your name and address 
are written clearly. 

| Mail this entry to: JOHNSON'S WAX, Meet Your Distributor Contest, P.O. Box 813, Hinsdale, IN 
j 44 1 like a floor cleaner (or wax) that_ _ 

(Complete in 1 5 words or less) 

j Winners will be eligible for one prize only. Contest is open to any resident of the United States except 
employees of Johnson's Wax, its distributors, advertising agencies. The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
and their families. Your entry must be countersigned by a salesman for an authorized distributor of Johnson's 

I Maintenance Products and must be postmarked no later than midnight May II, 1962. All entries will be 

I judged by The Reuben H. Donnclky Corp. on the basis of appropriateness, freshness, clarity and sincerity. 

I Winners will be notified by mail. Judges* decisions will be final. All entries, contents and ideas therein, 
become the property of Johnson's Wax, Contest is subject to federal, state and local iavss and regulations. 




Dollar signs 
hide lagging profits 



Earnings continue to shrink as production sets records 



Predictions of a record dollar 
volume of business profits this year 
conceal some serious economic 
hooby traps. 

President Kennedy's budget an- 
ticipates that corporate profils, be- 
fore taxes, will reach $56.5 billion, 
a rise of almost $10.5 billion from 
last year. 

But if you look at the dollar 
volume alone, you may be misled. 

Nobody points out that— 

► The predicted dollar record will 
be only about five per rent higher 
than the previous peak in 1959. 

► Profits have risen less than 10 per 
cent since 1950, while the nation's 
total output has almost doubled. 

► Real corporate profits— in terms of 
what they will buy— have actually 
declined in recent years. 

This lag in profits has persisted 
while everything else has gone up. 

Between 1950 and 1960: 

National income rose $175 billion 
—more than 72 per cent. 

Wages and salaries increased 
SI 39 billion-or 90 per cent. 

Profits after taxes went down— by 
0.4 per cent. 

Furthermore, inflation has eaten 
into the value of profits. Between 
1950 and I960 the purchasing power 
of profits after taxes actually fell by 
17.4 per cent while the buying 
power of wages increased by 54.8 
per cent. It is against this back- 
ground that government policies 
and programs should he shaped. 

President Kennedy's advisers are 
giving excessive attention to the 
anticipated rise in profits before 
taxes this year. 

Such a gain, the President and 
his lieutenants argue, will make 
price increases unnecessary on steel* 
oread and other assorted products. 

Washington is also counting on 
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the 5.3 billion added tax dollars 
that higher profits would produce 
to help finance expanding and more 
costly government programs. 

In addition to ignoring more im- 
portant facts about profits, this kind 
of reasoning overlooks a more prob- 
able profit pattern. Unless some- 
thing not yet foreseeable changes 
the cycle, even dollar profits are 
likely to rise vigorously for only a 
few more months, then climb more 
slowly, and finally level off. 

This is not a new phenomenon. 

Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, a pioneer 
in business cycle analysis, noted in 
1913 that, as expansion continues, 
costs increase, and profits decrease. 
Total profits thus reach a peak be- 
fore the downturn in business. 

A 1950 study by a staff member 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research substantiated the Mitchell 
findings. 

It reported that the quarter in 
which the largest proportion of cor- 
porations had increasing profits oc- 
curred long before the peak of 
economic activity. 

Findings confirmed 

The profit trends following the 
1954 and 1958 recessions verify 
these findings. 

During the early part of 1954, 
corporate profits before taxes aver- 
aged about $33 billion at an annual 
rate. Starting in the fourth quarter 
of that year profits began to rise 
sharply. In 1955 they totaled almost 
$45 billion. 

Business continued to rise in 
1956, but profits leveled off. Then, 
in the second quarter of 1957. they 
turned down and reached a low 
annual rate of $32.7 billion in the 
first three months of 195H. 

By the end of that year, profits 
were hack to a rate of atiout $45 



billion, and stayed there, except for 
a bulge before the steel strike and 
a dip afterward, until the 1960-61 
recession. In this shallow slump, 
profits declined more slowly than 
in earlier postwar recessions, and 
spurted up faster after it ended. The 
gain from a $39.6 billion low rate in 
the first quarter of last year to $45.2 
billion in the second quarter thus 
was misleading as evidence of fu- 
ture rates of gain. 

The President's Economic Report 
estimates total before-tax profits 
last year at $46.2 billion, up from 
$45.1 billion in 1960. 

Experience indicates that the rate 
of increase will become smaller and 
then level off as the recovery con- 
tinues. 

Instead of attempts to prevent 
price increases on the assumption 
that profits are adequate, const rur- 
tive action to bolster profits after 
taxes is needed. 

To allege that profits have caused 
inflation while ignoring the large 
gains in wages and nonwage bene 
li(s certainly tortures the economic 
facts of life. 

Successful political pressure 
against price increases in the face 
of rising labor costs can only result 
in a squeeze on profits and a further 
decline in profit margins. 

Modernization of the tax laws is 
the chief need. Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon's promise lo over- 
haul depreciation rules represents 
progress. It does not, however, 
eliminate the necessity of making 
permanent improvements in the 
basic laws. 

The prescribed periods for writing 
off the cost of facilities for tax pur 
poses are far too long. Plant and 
equipment become obsolete before 
they can be fully amortized. In 
addition, high corporate and indi- 
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The BEST | 
CLIMATE 
in Florida is the 

BUSINESS 
CLIMATE 





FLORIDA'S 
ASSURANCE 



You have my phonal »«urincft 
ol a sunny buiintss climate here 
in f londa. You have positive assur ■ 
ante of every nd and assistance 
possible from our Florida Develop- 
'Tieni Cftmmisiion and from the 
overwhelming majority of our busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and finan- 
ciers. We have everylhinfi to make 
your large end small enterprise 
healthy and successful. Write, wire 
01 phone us TODAY. The only thin* 
better 1hin a FLORIDA vacation 



Florida means BUSINESS 



vidua! income tax rates discourage 
investment 

Such laws and policies reflect a 
misunderstanding of the role of 
profits. 

Profits are the lifeblood of a dy- 
namic and expanding economy. It is 
the opportunity to make profits that 
provides new job opportunities. 
Limited profits result, in fewer jobs. 
The persistent unemployment which 
has properly caused public concern 
reflects primarily the failure to pro- 
vide enough new job opportuni- 
ties for our expanding later force. 
Employment levels have been in- 
creasing, but not fast enough. 

The relationship between un- 
changing profits and lagging job 
opportunities needs much more at- 
tention that it has been given. 

Profits are a return for risk in- 
curred. The greater the risk, the 
greater must be the opportunity for 
profit to induce new investment. 
There is no certainty that profits 
will be earned for any business- 
pa rticularly new ones. 

It is frequently forgotten that we 
k>\r a profit and loss system. In 
every year many firms report losses. 
This is true in all years—good and 
bad. 

On the average, slightly more 
than one out of three corporations 
usually reports no net income. Each 
vear many of the firms which are 
started fail to survive* Those which 
do continue in business contribute 
to job opportunities and economic 
growth. 

The profit visibility must be good 
it businessmen are to be induced to 
undertake new ventures. 

Investment in plants and ma- 
chines are the main source of the 
high American level of living. It is 
the lure of profits which induces the 
creation of the required tools. 

A few figures will illustrate. At 
the beginning of the century the 
capital investment per worker in 
manufacturing was $1,880. In the 
first 40 years of this century the in- 
vestment rose to $5,080. In the past 
two decades the capital invested per 
worker advanced to about $15,000 

During this same period the aver- 
age factory worker's weekly pay 
rose from $9 to more than $90. 

The reason fs related to tools the 
worker uses. How did workers get 
these tools? The answer is found in 
new investments induced by the 
prospect of profits. 

The prospect of profit is the tireat 
<-s1 stimulus to production that has 
ever been devised. 

— JULES BACK MAN 

Research Professor of Economics 
Nete York University 



Swaying palm trees along a highway rustic 
as gigantic highballing semi-trailers roar by, 
Graceful gulls glide through blue skies where 
a mighty missile arcs into another United 
States space achievement. A powerful por- 
poise dips playfully aside a cargo ship carrying 
part of 200 million dollars worth of Florida 
export goods to Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican markets. A businessman pauses early in 
the morning to admire his waterfront home 
before he drives to the thriving business that 
affirms his decision to move to Florida. 

Florida is still Florida. The sandy beaches, 
blue-green seas, lush vegetation and balmy 
weather are here. Bui there is another cli- 
mate even more important to you — the 
business climate. 

Investigate 



Direct state taxes arc 
less than half those paid in an average of all 
the fifty stales. Florida has no state nor local 
income taxes.. . no state ad valorem tax on real 
or tangible personal property. Our abundant 
labor market is constantly expanding wilh 
skilled and semi-skilled people — 1.000 more 
Florida families each week! Both our Indus- 
trial and consumer markets arc growing rap- 
idly every month to the point where we need 
particular manufacturers to fill a gigantic 
demand. Together. 5,000,000 residents and 
12,000,000 visitors have created a consumer 
market alone of 10 BILLION DOLLARS! 
You will be impressed with industry's profit 
potential in Florida. Write, wire or phone 
today. Our Industrial Division can tell you 
exactly what your prospects are in Florida. 



A lO BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 




Ask about free film 
"Profile of Progress" 



I ' 

Mr. Wendeil Jarrerd— Chairman 

FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Box * \W. Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me "Florida Fads on Industrial Development/' detailing 
the fads about Florida's opportunities for New Industry, the 10 BILLION 
DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET, Labor , Climate, Schools, Natural Resources, 
Favorable Tax Structure. 

Name 

rlraJlMfc-.._. „ „ , , „., .., ,__ 

Addtttt^ , , , , ..■„..,. .„,,,.,., 

City Zone State 

FLORIDA FOR CONVENTIONS — Writ* for foe information 
on Florida** wondtrfvt fatilitits for your group mt*ting 
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HOW TO 
WEIGH IDEAS 



Here are some tested, practical guidelines which 
will help you sort workable ideas from pipe dreams 



nessmen have long recognized that having 
ideas is not enough. 

Somebody has to evaluate them. 
Realization of the importance of this second step 
in creativity is growing along with the popularity of 
techniques for stimulating both groups and individ- 
uals to produce large quantities of ideas. 

Some of the new methods can produce what seem 
to be mountains of ideas. Individuals are taking 
courses to improve their deliberate creativity and re- 
search shows that such courses can work. 

But no idea is any good until somebody recog- 
nizes it and acts on it. Often a collection of ideas 
presented as possible solutions to a problem can be- 
come a problem in themselves: how to recognize the 
good from the bad; how to select the probables and 
possibles from the impossibles. This frequently in- 
volves determining if a proposed solution is really 
an idea at all* 

Responsible advocates of deliberate creativity 
agree that not all ideas are necessarily good just 
because they are new. As an executive you have the 
responsibility to guard, not only your own time, but 
the time of others under your supervision as well as 
your company's money. Thus, a thorough evaluation 
of ideas is necessary if you want to avoid unprofit- 
able pursuit of pipe dreams. 

The first step toward a sound evaluation is to turn 
on your objectivity. Creative or imaginative effort 
calls for a suspension of judgment to a certain ex- 
tent. But once you reach the stage of choosing be- 
tween alternatives, you need judgment. 

The most productive approach when considering 
one or two proposed ideas is to give them a rough 
or loose initial screening. 

There is no universal formula for determining the 
best approach to this. The usual methods are com- 
pounded of common sense, intuition, good judgment, 
imagination and luck. Each executive will approach 
it from his own personal combination of these. 



Prof, Leo B. Moore of the School of Industrial 
Management of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology suggests you confine your initial screening to 
deciding into which of these three categories each 
idea falls: 

Simple. You can do it now without a great deal 
of expense or delay. Examples: ideas that would in- 
volve a simple movement or rearrangement of tools, 
or a simplification of some paperwork procedure. 

Moderate. Ideas which could probably be accom- 
plished in six months, with a reasonable outlay of 
money. Examples would be building new fixtures or 
jigs, or obtaining new equipment or special-order 
supplies. 

Difficult. Ideas that could take a year or more to 
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accomplish. These might involve laboratory re- 
search, or a great deal of coordination among differ- 
ent departments, divisions, or company functions. 

Another relatively universal method is to look at 
each idea in the light of the key values of time, 
money, acceptability, and human factors. 

To measure an idea for time, you ask "How Jong 
will it take to put it into operation?" Then decide 
whether or not you can afford to wait. 

Measuring for money: How much will it coat to 
carry out the idea' 7 What is the possible gain if the 
idea is successful? 

The acceptability measurement includes inorftj and 
legal considerations, along with such intangihles as 
desirability of the changes the idea will bring. 

Human factors take into consideration the fairness 
and benefits that will accrue to the people concerned. 
Is the idea fair to all? Will It be of real benefit to 
Hie people involved? Ideas that call for changes in 
procedures, organization, duties, or responsibilities 
particularly deserve a great deal of thought in this 
area. 

Neglecting to consider the reactions of the people 
affected has caused many an otherwise promising 
idea to fail. 

Once you have* given a lis! of ideas an initial eval- 
uation, you can tighten up your judgment on the 
most immediate possibilities. Most business proh 
lems may result in at least two types of ideas— those 
that offer short term solutions, and longer term ideas 
that can be worked on more leisurely. 

Love at first sight? 

Don't let yourself fall in love with any one idea 
too soon. If you want to be methodical in consider- 
ing alternatives, keep your objectivity until all the 
judgments and evaluations have been made 

Measure each idea against a common set ol eri 
teria. Depending on the needs of the situation, the 
crileria may be ranked or weighted for value, and 
some standards will then contribute more In Hie final 
decision than others, A typical list of evaluative 
questions, used without weighting, is this one favored 
by some parts of the U. S. Navy 

Will il increase 1 production- or improve quality? 

Is it ;i nunc efficient use of manpower? 

Does it improve methods of operation, main 
tenance, or construction? 

Is it an improvement over the present tools and 
machinery? 

Does it improve safety? 

Does it prevent waste or conserve materials? 
Does it eliminate 1 unnecessary work? 
Does it reduce costs? 

Does it improve present office methods? 




Keep objectivity in view 



Will it improve working conditions? 

11 your answer to any of these is "yi-s," says the 
Navy, you've probably got a good idea. 

Another useful, though less tangible, general cri- 
teria list that can help in judging ideas is this: 

Is the idea simple? Does it seem obvious? Is it 
too clever? Too ingenious? Too complicated' 1 

Is it compatible with human nature? Could your 
mother, or the man next door, or your cousin, or 




CroBs- examine idea 
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HOW TO WEIGH IDEAS continued 



the service station attendant all accept it? Is it direct 
and uncomplicated? 

Can you write out a simple, clear, and concise 
statement of your idea? Can you do this in two or 
three short paragraphs that people of average intelli- 
gence in the area of the idea's application can un- 
derstand? 

Does your idea explode in people's minds? Does 
someone else react to it with ''Now why didn't we 
think of that before?" If your idea does not explode, 
are you sure you have really simplified it? 

Is your idea timely now? Would it have been bet- 
ter six months or a year ago? If so, is there any 
point in pursuing it now? Will it be better six months 
from now? If so, can you afford to wait? 

Although such lists can often be helpful, it's bet- 
ter to make up one to suit the specific problem and 
the specific ideas under consideration. One of the 
best ways to develop such a list is to go back to the 
problem itself to select the facts or limitations that 
will be pertinent in determining what types of ideas 
can be accepted as solutions. 

Dr. Sidney J, Fames, author of the University of 
Buffalo's "Instructor's Manual for Creative Problem- 
Solving Courses," suggests that you ask these ques- 
tions to help define your problem: 

"Who is concerned? What is happening? When 
does this happen? Where? Why does it happen? 
How does it happen?" 

It is important that time and care be taken in 
answering such questions if a thorough problem defi- 
nition is to be reached. The answers will also pro- 
vide ready-made criteria for evaluating any eventual 
ideas. 

A final step is to gain acceptance for your choice 
of ideas. 

These steps are all considered parts of a whole 
and, while an occasional idea and obvious problem 




Compatible with human nature ? 




Does idea explode in others? 



solution will pop to the surface early in the sequence, 
with difficult problems it is often necessary to follow 
through the entire series to arrive at a solution. When 
such a sequence is followed logically, methodically, 
and thoroughly, the task of evaluating the resulting 
ideas is made easier. 

Management and ideas 

This approach to evaluating ideas can be taken 
with almost any type of management problem. If it 
were the introduction of a new product, for example, 
the key facts on which to base evaluative criteria 
would likely be found in the analysis of the poten- 
tial or suspected market and the product itself. 

If the problem involves sales training, the facts 
would be found in an analysis of present sales ob- 
jectives, realizations, competition, characteristics of 
the sales territories, and the quality of the salesmen 
under consideration. 

A cost-reduction problem would have its criteria 
in the facts about actual costs, causes, opportunities 
for improvements, and what is known about present 
methods and proposed methods. 

A production problem would reveal idea-judging 
criteria in the facts of the actual production opera- 
tions, worker skills, equipment used, and the plant 
layout itself, together with what is known or sus- 
pected about a more desirable situation. 

Making such an analysis for every problem is not 
easy. However, in the practice of deliberate creativ- 
ity, it is usually done in the fact-finding stage or, 
at least, it should be. The only additional step need- 
ed in attempting to judge ideas is to go back to your 
problem analysis and determine those areas that 
were identified as being important initially. 

— JOSEPH (J. MASON 

REPRINTS of "How to Weigh Ideas" may be obtained 
[or 10 cents a copy or $7,00 per 100 postpaid from 
Nations Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6\ 
D, C\ Please enclose remittance. 
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Automation 
work- center 




(new from Friden) 



The new Model CTP Friden Com- 
puiyper" is the world's most versa- 
tile billing machine, fit reads and 
punches tape or cards, and writes 
a complete invoice in one operation!) 
But because it can do so many jobs 
automatically, it is really an auto- 
mation work-center. 

Examples? 

BILLING; The Compuiyper writes 
and computes your invoices auto- 
matically. Then, by reading its own 
by-product punehed-paper tape, it 
prepares an accounts receivable reg- 
ister or other statistical reports. By- 
product cards from this operation 
enable the CTP (or tabulating ma- 
chines) lo prepare statements auto- 
matically. 

INVENTORY: While doing your 
biding, the Com put y per automati- 
cally updates your inventory figures. 

PURCHASE ORDERS: The Com- 
puiyper writes your purchase orders, 
then it uses its own by-product 
tape to prepare voucher checks, re- 
ceiving reports, purchase commit- 
ment ana Uses all automatically. 



SALES ORDERS: The Compuiyper 
prepares your sales orders, then — 
controlled by its own by-product 
tape- it produces work orders, hills 
of lading, shipping memos ... auto- 
matically* of course. 

There arc other applications, too. 
And all the operator has lo do to 
switch jobs is to change program 
Panels. This lakes only seconds be- 
cause the programming is already 
done for you by Friden. 

Get the full story on how the CTP 
Compuiyper can smooth out your 
data processing problems. Call your 
local Friden Systems man. or write 
Friden. Inc. San Leandro, Calif 

THIS JS PRACTIMATION: prac- 
tical automation hy Friden — for 
business and industry. 



Friden 



$akf,$arMt* euJ intttm*h*n Uttmt^h out thr V $ and WttrU 



Will your 
automation 
equipment go 
out of date? 



11*5 a pretty pervasive fear. But let us tell 
you how many companies have come up 
with a double-barreled solution to it. 

Faced with the danger of spending huge 
sums for equipment which could con- 
ceivably become obsolete, these firms first 
side-slepped the problem by not jumping 
into the large contemplated purchases. 

Yet they automated anyway. One step at 
a time. 

Paperwork handling made easy 

They automated what is most often the 
biggest stumbling block in the path of 
increased productivity, whether in the 
office or the plant -the creation of basic 
business documents. Sales orders, pro- 
duction orders* purchase orders, invoices, 
and all the load of paper work that lit- 
erally makes every business run. 

Most important, this automation took 
place with addition of a few (sometimes 
jttst one) business machines priced within 
the range of any budget. Machines that 
were operated hy ' eimlar employees with- 
out special training, w ithout upheavals in 
either procedures or personnel. 

Productivity in every case soared— yet 
their initial automation equipment was 
so basic that it laid the groundwork for 
any degree of automation they wanted lo 
achieve. It was so basic that it remains 
the foundation ot their automation to- 
day. And it will in the future. 

How to move gently into automation 

This building block method of automa- 
tion permits you to automate step-by-step 
with complete freedom of choice at each 
step these basic "building block" ma- 
chines can he used hy thetnselves, with 
each other, or with electronic systems. 
They are so essential to any method of 
further automation that they cannot lose 
their usefulness within the foreseeable 
future. 

To see how gently you can step into the 
long-term, demonstrable benefits of auto- 
mation, call your local Friden Systems 
Representative. Or write: i x rid en, Inc., 
San Leandro, California. 





DYMO LABELS I T 



ff± m m demonstration of the DYMO 
LUp p Universal Labeling System: 
I1LL A DYMO representative 

will call at your place of business and 
label any six items with the DYMO Tape- 
writer. See for yourself how easily you 
can make handsome, raised-letter labels 
for 1001 applications. Labels take sec- 
onds to make, cost pennies, stick perma- 
nently to almost any surface, Vinyl tape 
in 10 colors, plus five striped tapes. Six 
metal tapes. Five DYMO Tapewriter 
models, from $24.95. Send the coupon 
for a personal on-the-job demonstration 
. . . no obligation, of course. 



SEND THJS COUPON TODAY... 



DYMO INDUSTRIES DEFT NB 

R O. Box 1030, Berkeley t, California 

I want a demonstration of the DYMO UNIVERSAL LABELING SYSTEM, 
during which six items will be fabe/ed at no obligation to me or my firm. 



MY NAMEL_ 



TITLE 



MY FIRM'S NAME 
ADDRESS 



PROO. OR 
SERVICE — 



. TELEPHONE- 



CITY_ 



ZONE_ 



_STATE 



LAND CONTROL 

continued from page 43 

develop needed public facilities, in- 
cluding outdoor recreation/' 

An Agriculture Department re- 
port on which the President's farm 
message was based also spoke of 
the possibility of using the rural 
renewal authority to create indus- 
trial parks. 

Congressional approval of the 
rural renewal program is consid- 
ered likely because it holds out the 
prospect of federal dollars for hun 
dreds of rural communities. The 
other land control ideas have not 
yet been formally presented 
Congress. 

So far the Agriculture Depart 
ment has refused to estimate the 
cost of the rural renewal program. 
Advisers to Secretary Freeman are 
still talking in terms of beginning 
with pilot projects, and these prob- 
ably would not cost more than $2 
million or $3 million the first year. 
But it is quite possible that tin 
program would soon demand as big 
a revolving fund as the $300 mil 
lion depressed area loan fund Con 
gress approve -d last year. " 

Persons concerned about the con 
tinued expansion of federal activi- 
ties are already pointing out dan- 
gers in the program. Who would 
decide what land would be taken 
for rural renewal purposes? What 
would lie the criteria? Could there 
be adequate safeguards against fa- 
voritism both in taking the land 
and in selecting those who would 
he allowed to purchase the consoli- 
dated holdings? How great would 




H I G H WAY 
ROBBERY 

tt your company operates its own trucks, you're the 
innocent victim of skyrocketing driver costs' Sil- 
astics prove that 47c of every dollar spent in pri- 
vale trucking 14 spent on the m.in belnnd the wheeif 

ARGQ Certified Cost-Control Instruments are the 
sure-cure for e*pens»uo truck operation* See how 
they automatically make an accurate recording of 
busy and idle time, the length of time the stops 
lasted and what time it occurred. The tamperproot 
charts provide an accurate record of a 24hr. day 
or a 7-day week, shows vehicle mph and motor rpm 
for positive control of maintenance and repair 
costs. ARGQ Certified Tachographs are low in cost 
and pay for themselves quit My call collect (Circle 
7-7590) for a 1ria! demonstration <>:\ yum tiurk (,< 
write tor Bulletin NEM 
Sates and service in principal cities. 
ARGQ INSTRUMENTS C0HP.. 613 W 46th St. 
New York 36. New York 
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MIRACLE MARKING PENCIL. ONLY 77c. REFILLS IN 
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be the element of public subsidy 
in the development of industrial 
parks in rural arenas? 

In his farm message the Presi- 
dent also asked Congress to enact 
legislation to encourage a compre- 
hensive survey of land uses, to un- 
dertake a research program on the 
conversion of land to alternate uses, 
and to initiate a series of pilot and 
demonstration land use projects. 

"As the pilot plan is evaluated 
and a permanent program for land 
use developed/' Mr. Kennedy add- 
ed, "it will be possible ... to 
place less emphasis on temporary 
diversion of acreage from the pro- 
duction of specific crops, and more 
on the permanent utilization of 
acreage to fulfill other public 
needs." 

Programs would reach tar 

Governments, of course, have al- 
ways had the power of eminent 
domain, and cities as well as some 
counties have exercised zoning au- 
thority for many years. But the 
proposed controls of land use now 
being discussed within the federal 
government go much further than 
any local plans or programs. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman first brought up the 
subject of land classification in a 
speech last year, but he did not go 
into details. The speciiics were 
spelled out early this year in a 
thick report compiled by a group 
of Agriculture Department officials 
whom the Secretary had asked "to 
review the present am! prospective 
land, forest and water resource sit- 
uations/* 

The report noted that there is 
much 44 idle land and unused build 
ings on thousands of small tracts 
in low- income rural areas" and thai 
"this situation calls for positive as* 
sistance in redirecting the use and 
management of the resources in- 
volved." The redirection, in effect, 
means a new government program, 
even though, as the report also lift- 
ed, "many of these tracts are held 
as a form of security by families 
with insecure ofT-farm work." 

The report wen! on to say that 
"other tracts that are virtually ne- 
glected provide residences for ex- 
farmers who are engaged in non- 
farm work or who are retired." 

A rural renewal program pre 
sumably could even force some of 
these people off their acres in the 
name of more efficient land use. 

The Agriculture Department ad 
visers then showed how the 1.5 bil- 
lion acres of farms, forests and 
grasslands of the 2.2 billion acres 
of land that make up the United 
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Don't let a boiler blow up your business. Protect both 
under the Travelers umbrella. With Travelers Boiler and Machinery 
insurance, your boilers are inspected regularly, by experts. But if your 
boiler does blow up. The Travelers covers the whole loss— replaces the 
boiler, repairs damaged property, protects against liability claims, 
even pays you the income you lose while repairs are being made 
You're still in business. This complete coverage costs little more than 
you may be paying now for partial coverage. And you can pay by the 
month. Whatever your business insurance needs, call your Travelers 
man. He's in the Yellow Pages under "Insurance/ 1 

The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 
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LAND CONTROL 

continued 

States could be placed into eight 
classifications. 

Class I land could be used for 
"cultivated crops, pasture, range, 
woodland or wildlife." 

f'lass II land could be cultivated 
if owners followed "simple conser- 
vation practices.** 

On Class in, IV and V land 
owners would have to follow more 
and more restrictive conservation 
rules. On Class VI, VII and VIII 
land cultivation and other uses 
would be generally prohibited. 

These classifications are defend- 
ed as a mere extension of present 
conservation programs, but they go 
much further in the direction of 
government control than do any 
present programs. 

Farmers are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the current programs 
through federal payments given to 
them in exchange for good soil- 
building practices. 

Such a classification system 
would inevitably raise the danger 
of arbitrary decisions. It is not al- 
ways easy, for example, to deter- 
mine by scientific means exactly 
how a specific acreage should he 
used. In rocky, hilly areas of West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
southern Illinois, for instance, some 
farmers make a good living on soil 
almost exactly like that cultivated 
by neighbors who are barely able 
to scratch out a living. The reason 
is, of course, that the abilities, 
knowledge and capabilities of farm 
ers, like those of other men f differ 
considerably. It is almost impos- 
sible to reflect these differences in 
any government program. 

Although Secretary Freeman has 
not yet adopted the land -classifica- 
tion idea, he has indicated his in- 
terest in srreen belts around major 
metropolitan areas. In a recent 
Chicago speech he suggested open 
spaces five to 30 miles wide ring 
ins urban areas. Last year Congress 
established a pilot open-space plan 
as part of the federal housing pro- 
gram. The purpose is to help com- 
munities acquire park areas. 

The classification program devel- 
oped by the Outdoor Recreation 
Commission would divide the 
parks and other recreation lands 
owned by federal, state and local 
governments into six classes. 

Class I areas could be "intensive- 
ly developed and managed for mass 
use." 

Class II for "a wide variety of 
specific recreation uses." 



( lass III for purposes that fit in 
with "a natural environment" such 
as a forest or a lake. 

Class IV areas would be of "out- 
standing scenic splendor, natural 
wonder or scientific importance/* 

Class V "undisturbed roadless 
areas/' 

Class VI "sites of major historic 
or cultural significance/* 

The Interior Department's ideas 
about controlling the use of land 
have not been made formal, as have 
the proposals of the Agriculture De- 
partment. But some advisers believe 
that all conservation and land use 
programs should be centra lized. 
These advisers would rigidly con- 
trol the use of much land because 
they maintain that America's re- 
sources have been endangered by 
indiscriminate use. 

Is the United States running out 
of land or of vital resources? Com- 
petent government as well as pri- 
vate studies indicate that there will 
be plenty of land for generations 
to come. There is much talk, for 
example, about cities, industries 



What would happen to 
your business if the 
government blocked its 
future growth? Federal 
plan that would freeze 
output in a $10 billion 
industry is explained 
in article on page 36 



and highway programs gobbling up 
some of the best farm land. Actu- 
ally, only one million acres a year 
are being converted from farm land 
to urban, industrial or highway 
uses. The Agriculture Department 
estimates that, over the next five 
years, only two million acres on 
which crops have actually been har- 
vested in recent years will he taken 
over for urhan uses. 

Future urban needs 

Urban areas now take up only ~>i 
million of the 2.2 billion acres in 
the United States. These areas will 
need only 200 million additional 
acres between now and 1980. 



Furthermore, Agriculture Depart- 
ment studies show that, if present 
trends continue, 50 million acres 
will be taken out of cultivation be- 
tween now and 1980, This repre- 
sents more than a 10 per cent cut- 
back in crop land, which totaled 
458 million acres In 1959 and is ex- 
pected to total only 407 million in 
1980. Farmers were using another 
700 million acres for pasture* but 
no significant reduction in this acre- 
age is forecast. 

Fewer acres will produce more 
food— if not still more surpluses 
because farmers will continue to 
take advantage of better varieties 
of crops, improved fertilizers and 
more efficient farming methods, 
Farmers, for example, use twice as 
much fertilizer today as they did 
before World War 11. The use of 
farm labor has declined by nearly 
one third in the same period. 

America's land resources thus re- 
main enormous, and federal land 
holdings are already immense. The 
federal government still owns about 
one third of all the land in the 
United States. Nearly all of this is 
in the West and in Alaska, and 
millions of the underdeveloped 
acres are suitable for recreational 
uses Federal hind holdings total 
765 million acres. State and local 
governments own another 121 mil- 
lion acres. 

In the East, there is still plenty 
of land, despite some alarmist out- 
cries that the eastern seaboard is 
turning into one vast city. West 
Virginia, for example, oflfers thou 
sands of acres that could be de 
veloped for bunting, fishing and 
camping, and are easily accessible 
to residents of the eastern states. 

Nor are land and resources, he in g 
misused today as I hey sometimes 
were in the past. Most lumbering 
companies practice sustained yield 
forestry. Many of them also invite 
the public to picnic and even to 
hunt and fish on privately owned 
limber lands. 

Strip mining operations now gen- 
erally include tree- planting and 
other programs to heal the sears 
left by I he eoal extraction process 
Farmers, too, are more conserva- 
tion-conscious than ever before. 

The record of recent years shows 
that most Americans are recogniz- 
ing the need for good land con 
nervation practices. 

The facts as developed by the 
Agriculture and Interior Depart 
ments themselves indicate enough 
land is available for Americans to 
use as they see fit and there is no 
need for the federal government to 
fence in Americans. END 




He gets your message in magazines 




...but your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he's ready to buy! 



Yes, when people look in the Yellow Pages, they mean business. 
Get your share! Tell ready-to-buy prospects why to buy your 
product or service with selling advertising in the Yellow Pages, 
where to buy it with dealer-identifying listings. 

Use the Yellow Pages to reach your entire market by choosing 
any combination of over 4,000 directories. And - how's this for 
service?— no matter how many directories you select, one contact, 
one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire National Yellow 
Pages Service program. Call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
soon for details on this advertising and sales-completing service. 



"Let your fingers do the walking - 
shop the Yellow Pages way." This 
memorable all media promotion is 
building Yellow Pages usage . - . 
building business for Yellow Pages 
advertisers. Still another reason for 
adding National Yetlow Pages Service 
to your schedule! 




THE 
VOICE 
OF 

BUSINESS 



In 



the main, the job of the Government, under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, is to govern the 
country in such a way that the people will be 
creative, productive— and free. 



To do its job properly and well, the Government 
needs the help and cooperation of business. 

It needs the wisdom and opinions of business on 
ational issues and legislative proposals. 

It needs the reasoning of business toward the 
solution of national economic problems. 

On matters of national concern, therefore, the 
business community must be able to express itself 
with a firm, clear and assured national voice. 

What does this require? 

WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY? 

What does it take to serve as the national voice of 
business— and to speak with authority? 

To begin with, it takes a national organization. 

But more than that, it takes a national organiza- 
tion which represents all business and industry, 
large and small, and every section of the country. 

The organization which speaks nationally for 
usiness must be in constant two-way communi- 
cation with its members. 

It must be set up to determine accurately— by 
democratic processes— the majority opinion of its 
members on current issues. 



It must reflect precisely what the majority of its 
members recommend should be done. 



! 



uch an organization is the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—the National Chamber. 



FIFTY YEARS IN DEVELOPING 



$4 



The National Chamber has been in the making for 
50 years. 



his year, 1962, the National Chamber celebrates 
its Golden Anniversary* by being larger, stronger, 
better organized, more dynamic, more forward- 
ooking, and more positive and effective in its 
actions than ever before in its history. 



THE STRENGTH BACK OF THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 

Today, the National Chamber is composed of: 
more than 3,700 affiliated organizations— local, 
state and regional chambers of commerce, and 
trade and professional associations; and more 
than 28,000 business firms, corporations and 
individuals. 

The National Chamber has an underlying member- 
ship of more than 3,000,000 local business and 
civic leaders, the men and women who belong to 
its affiliated organizations. 



THE BASIC AIM OF THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 

In its increasingly important role these days— and 
in its increasing strength— the National Chamber 
seeks only to make known to the Government and 
to the public the views of business on national 
issues, national developments and national trends, 
for the long-range good of the country— and for 
the greater good of all. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

If you are a businessman or a professional man 
and are interested in becoming a member of the 
National Chamber, and having a part in advancing 
its work as the national voice of business, write for 
further information. 



CE OF THE UNITED STATES 



WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 



* The National Chamber's 50th Annual Meeting 
will be held in Washington, D.C, April 29 to May 
You are cordially invited to attend. 



GOALS OF THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 

These are the goals of the National Chamber. 
These are the reasons for the National Chamber's 
existence. These are the things which the National 
Chamber works day-in and day-out to accomplish : 

1. To strengthen and improve the competitive 
enterprise system. 

2. To keep the economy dynamic and expanding 
—to create new job opportunities— and to raise 
the level of living of the American people. 

3- To preserve our representative form of govern- 
ment, with proper checks and balances, and with 
limitations on its powers. 

4. To encourage the solution of local and national 
problems through voluntary organized action, and 
thus to remove excuses for intervention by the 
federal government. 

5. To reduce non-essential government spending, 

6. To halt inflation by getting rid of the causes of 
inflation. 

7* To equip and encourage businessmen and 
others to be better informed, more active and more 
responsible citizens. 

8. To emphasize the worth and dignity of the 
individual. 

9. To advance the political and economic interests 
of the United States in world affairs. 

10. To keep the country productive and strong 
against the threat of war. 




• Companies "prospecting 
for plant sites",. .find rich 
new benefits in Colorado. 
Pleasant Living, a product 
of Colorado's magic cli- 
mate attracts and holds 
the most competent per- 
sonnel. Industry's west* 
ward migration has made 
Colorado the transporta- 
tion hub serving the vasi 
new markets west of the 
Mississippi. "Site-see" 
Colorado now... right at 
your desk. 



SEND FOR FREE EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO 
"INDUSTRIAL COLORADO." Newly completed 
9-booklct portfolio on Colorado'* industrial 
sites, assets, opportunities and weekend vacation 
wonderland. A lt inquiries held con fide ntktl. 

COLORADO 

DEPARTMENT OF? DEVELOPMENT 
56 Star* Capitol Dvnvtr 2, Colorado 





Curious 
About 
Computers ? 

Explore the 

exciting world of electronic brafns 

Minivac 

leer/i digital computer Iheo/y. Discover how large mu\i^ 
million dollar computers operate . what they can and 
cannot do. Construct and understand circuits similar to 
those of the most advanced data p/o£e»j/>f machines. You 
can do all this and more with Ml MIVAC — a unique scien- 
tific educational device It receives, processes and remem 
ber> information antf communicates answers to questions 
and problems fmed on the data it'i given — in the same 
manner as full-scale commercial computer* 1 
EASV TO USE 

A set of illustrated manuals — containing easy to follow, 
step-by-step i nslruct torts — accompanies each MINIVAC. 
Experiments teach you basic principles . . . demonstrate 
fiow computers do arithmetic, solve mathematical prob 
it?rtis use logic to make decisions. 
BV ANYONE 

No knowledge of electronics, higher mathematics or com- 
puter technology is necessary. Anyone wiin an inquiring 
mmd can use MlNiVAC — teenagers and adults . . . stu- 
dents and teachers . . businessmen, engineers, hobbyists, 

AND UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

MlnlVAG is fully juaranteed against defects in manufac 
ture and in Jddihon. carries a 10 day unconditional money- 
back guarantee 

TWO MODELS AVAILABLE 
MINIVAC 601, a computer simulator with which you can 

learn basic principles and operations . . . . $95-00 

MINIVAC 6010. an advanced model that lets you perform 
more sophisticated experiments solve more complex 

problems , SI 55. 00 

SCAD FOR DtSCRIPTtVr^URA^USU^OMV!^ 

j Scientific Development Corporation 

Dept nb 4 

3?2 Matn Slrae! 

Wetertown^ Massachusetts 

Please send literature on MINIVAC 601 □ 
MINIVAC 6010 u 
1 Name.. ....... 

Sim! , 

j City Zone State.... j 



HEALTH TAX WOULD BUY 
DISAPPOINTMENT ! 



Millions ignored in social security proposal 



Anyone who is depending on the 
government plan to meet health 
costs for himself or his aged rela- 
tives through new social security 
taxes faces disappointment 

The plan would pay at most 
about 19 per cent of the costs of 
health care for the aged, according 
to estimates by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 

The reasons are plain when some 
vital questions about the measure 
are answered: 

Who would be omitted? 

About 3,5 million of those now 
65 and older. 

The program will cover only 
those under social security or Rail- 
road Retirement who are at least 
65, whether retired and receiving 
cash benefits or working full time. 

What services are omitted? 

The plan would not pay for 
a physician's calls at home, in his 
office or in the hospital. It would 
not pay for surgery, dental care or 
medicine and drugs outside the 
hospital or nursing home. 

What services are provided? 

In any one year, the plan would 
pay for 90 days* hospital care, but 
only after the patient had paid $10 
a day for the first nine days of his 
stay. Statistics show that hospital 
stays of 3.8 per cent of those 65 and 
older average one day; 37.4 per cent 
average two to seven days; 29.7 per 
cent stay eight to 14 days: 18.7 per 
cent stay 15 to 30 days; 9.8 per 
cent stay 31 days or longer. The 
plan would also pay for 180 days 
in a nursing home or 240 visits by 
a visiting nurse 

What would the plan cost? 

The first full year of operation 
would cost about $1.1 billion, ac- 
cording to hew estimates based on 
a limited sample. Using actual 
claim experience, the Health In- 



surance Association of America 
estimates costs at double that fig 
ure. The Association believes costs 
might eventually reach SB billion 
to S7.7 billion a year. 

M(Kst of the costs would be met 
by increasing both the taxable 
wage base and the tax rate on all 
workers and employers under the 
programs. The base would be 
upped from $4,800 to $5,200 a year. 
The rate would b< increased <>m 
fourth of one per cent on both the 
employer and the employe. 

Social security taxes will in- 
crease 54 per cent by 1968 under 
present law. even without the new 
levy, just to pay cash benefits a I 
ready promised. 

How woutd the plan work? 

The Secretary of Health. Edu- 
cation and Welfare would make 
contracts with providers of health 
services. Those contracts would 
call for reasonable charges. "Rea 
sonable ' is not denned. 

Is private insurance available? 

The proportion of the aged popu- 
lation with health insurance has 
increased from 26 per cent to 50 
per cent in the past eight years. 

Private initiative and private 
voluntary effort are rapidly de\ is 
ing new methods of mass enroll- 
ment of the aged in health insur- 
ance plans. 

Under these new techniques each 
aged citizen can now buy the kind 
of guaranteed renewable protection 
best suited to meet his own per 
sonal and family needs without 
physical examination. 

In 1970, approximately 21 mil- 
lion persons will bo 65 or older; 
13 million of these, however, were 
aged 55 to 64 in I960' These new- 
comers to the aged population will 
retire after 15 to 20 years of high 
paid employment. The vast ma 
jority will carry health insurance 
with them into retirement END 
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Beware the ups and downs of do-it-yourself trucking! 



OVER THE PEAKS and into the valleys of 
under and over-loaded delivery schedules ride 
today's do-it-yourself truckers. 

For most of these company-owned operations, 
seasonal lags, end-of-the-month rushes, uneven 
production flow, and unpredictable sales factors 
make it either too heavy or too lean. 

Result -too much waste-motion shipping, 
too many inventory frustrations, marketing 
snarls. Problems that usually get worse instead 
of better. Costs that can never be "absorbed." 



Why lock up capital into trucks and a whole 
separate highway operation when this highly 
specialized business isn't really your business? 

Shippers who weigh the facts find that only 
the for-hire common carrier has the facilities 
and insider's knowledge to do the most effi- 
cient job at the lowest cost, and custom tailor 
a program to your most exacting needs. 

Write us today for important data that will 
help you analyze your requirements and decide 
on the most profitable transportation plan. 



Count on the highway common carrier . . . mainstay of modem transport 
REGULAR COMMON CARRIER CONFERENCE 

of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. . 1616 P Street, N.W. t Washington € t B.C. 



Split-second 

communications 

another ^0%f reason lor shipping Rock Island 



Paging and talk-back 
systems, two-way radios, 
walkie-talkies, tape re- 
corders, Teletype, 
Microwave, Central- 
ized Traffic Control . . . 
all of these electronic devices 
are used to help the Rock Island 
offer you the finest freight service. 
On moving trains, two-way radios 
between locomotives and cabooses let 
crews communicate en route and 
maintain prompt contact with way sta- 
tions. In yards, inspectors prevent de- 
lays by calling for repairs on loaded 
cars with walkie-talkies. Numbers on 
arriving cars are radioed to yard 
clerks, and recorded if the clerks 
are busy. Switch locomotives are 
equipped with two-way radios to re- 
ceive special instructions and make 
yard operations more effective. The 
result? Car location data is instantly 
available, car handling is improved, 
and freight is advanced up to hun- 
dreds of miles. 

This efficient communications net- 
work is but one of the many reasons 
why the Rock Island is known as the 
railroad of planned progress. In addi- 
tion you get the benefit of push-button 
yards; better, faster piggyback serv- 
ice with ramps that blanket the sys- 
tem; strategically located direct inter- 
changes; experienced, conscientious 
personnel, and modern, trouble-free 
equipment. All of this adds up to fast, 
efficient shipping. 

Your Rock Island representative 
will be glad to put this effective com- 
bination to work for you. Call him. 



ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 
. . . geared to the nation s future 
Chicago 5 





SPECIAL 
LETTER 



RATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: Braill pOWef \"3CQ 




Is the balance of brain power tipping against the United States? 
A high Washington official says it is. 

The basis of his conclusion is a new federal survey, It shows we have the 
same number of freshmen engineering students this year as last, We have 100 
fewer than two years ago. 

The decline amounts to 15 hundredths of one per cent. For every 700 fresh- 
men two years ago there are now 699— hardly a catastrophic plunge. 

Yet the drop is deplored by a New Frontier official who declares: 

"We are on dead center. We must get moving in this field and other fields 
of education— and soon. As a nation we can afford a far greater commitment to 
education at all levels." 

* * * 

Whether Russia is training more engineers than we are depends on definition. 
Besides engineers, we are graduating tens of thousands in biological sciences, 
business, commerce, mathematical and physical sciences, teachers of science— 
to name a few who, in Russia, would be called engineers. 

Communists are fond of such words as scientific, research, engineering. They 
use such terms extensively to describe work we in the free world call plumbing, 
clock-making, bread-baking, and the whole range of vocational occupations. 

# # # 

An ambitious Russian youth may win his engineering degree from the All-Union 
Scientific Research Institute for the Cake, Cooky and Candy Industry, 

Other engineers graduate from the Institute for Rabbit Breeding and Fur 
Farming. 

For the communist youth so talented there's an engineering degree 
at the Institute for Bread-baking. Energetic Russian youths may become graduate 
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engineers of the All-Union Scientific Research Institute of the Alcohol and Liqueur 
Vodka Industry. 

There's also a Scientific-Research Institute for Toys. 

* * * 

Communist educators concentrate on narrow specialization. One engineer may 
graduate from the Institute for Sea Fisheries, another from the Institute of 
Pond Fisheries. 

These are different fields of study and one Soviet engineer is no more 
conversant with the other than he would be with nuclear fission. 

About half the Russian students complete their education by correspondence 
courses or evening class work. 

Most engineers never work as engineers. Managers are picked from the 
graduates of the so-called engineering schools. 

^ & 3jC 

In U. S. engineering schools— if you look beyond the fractional fluctuation 
in freshmen enrollment, which is obviously not a long-term trend— we have 
272,800 young Americans working for degrees. 

The number studying for master's degrees is more than five per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

The number working toward doctorates in engineering is up 22 per cent since 
last spring. 

* * * 

Educational attainment in this country is more than three times that of Russia. 

The gap is widening significantly in our favor. Three quarters of the 
Russian people have less than a seventh grade education with little chance 
of getting more. 

We have more than 8.5 million college graduates working productively in 
this country. Around half a million degrees will be awarded next June, By 
1980, according to another of those federal surveys, America will have 
15 million college graduates (and nearly 100 million Americans will have high 
school diplomas). 

Russia today has fewer than 3.8 million. 

We have almost that many women college graduates, 

There's a likelihood that American women graduates— atone— may soon 
exceed both men and women degree holders in Russia. 
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2° worth! 



Talk about low-cost copying! 
The new Recordak REUAHT 500 Micro fiimer 
copies 45 letter-size records (or 125 check-size 
ones) on 24 worth of Recordak 16mm micro fdm. 



Yes, the 2c includes film processing. 



A real eye opener for Management 

■ . but the trifling cost of Recordak 
microfilming is only your first 
surprise. 

Another is the picture-taking 
speed — the way anyone in your 
oilice can make photographically 
accurate copies of up to 500 records 
10 a minute ... on twin rolls of film 
(for double security) if you like. 

Then there's the incredible saving 
of time in file search and informa- 
tion-retrieval, imagine keeping a 
million indexed him records on a 
desk top next to a Recordak film 
reader . , , being able to locate and 
display any record out of the million 
in less than a minute. 

For such reasons as these Recor- 
dak microfilming is used daily by 
thousands of firms in almost every 
type of business — to gel the bills out, 



ak microfilm is also available without v. 



automate filing systems, speed com- 
munications between departments 
and branches, increase vital-records 
security. No end to the uses, really 
— Recordak microfilming can even 
do away with need for extra carbons 
in snap-out forms. 

Interested? Jusi mail the coupon 
for more surprising facts about 



charge included*) 



Recordak micro (timing. 
Tou'll be under no obligation 
whatsoever! 



{Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modem microfilming 
—now fa rfs 35th year 

IN CANADA contact 
Recordak of Canada Ud. f Toronto 



...... MAIL COUPON TODAY 

RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 

□ Send further information on Recordak microfilming. 
D Have a Recordak systems man arrange for appointment. 
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NEW JERSEY IS A 






. . . and if offers VARIETY 




Jersey shore finest communities trout streams 

. . . DIVERSITY 




14,000 industrial plants 



15 f OOO farms 



OPPORTUNITY 




26 colleges research centers the richest market 

When travelling through New Jersey between 
New York and Philadelphia, you sec one of the 
heaviest concentrations of industrial diversity 
in the nation if not the world. But get otT the 
"main drag" (view it from the air!) and sec how 
beautiful New Jersey is . , . how much fun 
you can have here. And as a businessman, learn 
why employees are happy in the state , . . why 
industry succeeds in New Jersey. Send for your free 
copy of NEW JERSEY . . . LAND OF 
AMAZING INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES. 
Write to Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Box ANB, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 

PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 

TA X PAYING SERVANT OF A GREAT STATE 




OVERSEAS WAGES 

continued from fxtge 35 

would supplement reports which 
gatt now requires on what mem 
ber countries are doing to reduce 
tariffs and those the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment gets on what countries 
are doing to encourage growth. 

Among other points in the Reu- 
ther resolution is one which would 
require employers to provide full 
information and bargain with the 
union representing its employes 
whenever they are planning "major 
production and investment deci- 
sions, especially transfer abroad of 
production establishments, which 
affect the welfare of their workers." 
This could he interpreted to cover 
almost any major business decision. 

American business favors higher 
foreign wage levels but believes 
they should come through voluntary 
rather than legislative or regula- 
tory methods. 

Fringe benefits 

The Steel workers contend that 
many foreign workers enjoy more 
and larger fringe benefits than U, S. 
workers, and that in some in- 
stances they may completely wipe 
out the differential in wages. 

Meyer Bernstein, usw's director 
of international affairs, says his 
union is going to try to get for its 
members some of the additional 
benefits foreign workers enjoy, par- 
ticularly where they are employed 
by U. S. corporations. 

In a memorandum to top usw 
officials, Mr. Bernstein cited bene- 
fits which a U. S* steel company 
provides for its employees in South 
America, Most of them are required 
by law there, but Mr. Bernstein 
contends that the company gives 
more than is legally required. 

The South American steel work 
er's daily wage is less than half 
that of a U. S, steel worker, hut 
Mr. Bernstein says he gets many 
extra fringe benefits such as; 

Full pay for seven days a week, 
although he works alternate five 
and six-day weeks; year-end profit- 
sharing bonus of 60 days* pay; 30 
days* paid vacation, leave with pay 
to attend union con vent ions. Mem- 
bers of union committers get full 
pay and $24 per diem during con- 
tract negotiations. 

A number of other fringe benefits 
were reported at a Paris conference 
of union leaders from 14 major 
automobile producing countries. 

Japanese delegates mentioned 
housing, meals, work clothes, lump- 
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sum pensions and cultural facili- 
ties. 

Austrian workers reported a 
monthly rent allowance. 

In France and Italy employers 
pay a payroll tax of approximately 
15 per cent which finances a family 
allowance system. 

The automotive conference rec- 
ommended that the International 
Metalworkers* Federation arrange 
for the documenting of collective 
bargaining information on a cor- 
poration-by -corporation basis and 
that a plan be prepared for giving 
technical assistance to unions in 
i m de rd evel o ped coun t r ies . 

Technical assistance 

The Steel workers work closely 
with their foreign counterparts. 

Two years ago they answered a 
plea from Tekko Roren, the Jap- 
anese steel union, for information 
on how to shut down a steel mill 
without causing costly damage to 
the equipment. There had been no 
steel strike in Japan because of the 
belief that serious equipment dam- 
age from a stoppage was unavoid- 
able. At that time usw sent two ex- 
perienced men who had recently 
participated in a 1 16-day steel strike. 

This year Tekko Roren was ne- 
gotiating again with the Japanese 
steel industry and this time asked 
for assistance of a different kind. 
The Japanese union wanted advice 
on: 1, How to cope with the in- 
dustry's demand for a job evalua- 
tion study, and, 2, bargaining 
strategy. Again u.sw made two men 
available. 

The battle against communism 
has long been a major reason for 
American labor's interest in im- 
proving the standard of living of 
foreign workers. 

"We must all become salesmen 
for the democratic way of life," 
ways Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communications Workers of 
America, whose union is little af- 
fected by foreign competition. 

44 Any wages or working condi- 
tions we may win in our own coun- 
try will be meaningless if we either 
become involved in a third world 
war or lose the battle for democ- 
racy/' he says. 

The cwa is a member of the 
Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
International, with which unions in 
64 countries representing two mil- 
lion members are affiliated. Like 
the International Metalworkers' 
Federation, ptti is one of 19 inter- 
national trade secretariats through 
which unions try to cope with in- 
dustry problems on a world basis. 
They are not affiliated with each 
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THE ULTRA-CIVILIZED INTERCOM 

Here's an intercom with all the qualities you'd want in a confidential secretary: 
good looks , . . perfect manners . . . pleasant speech . . . discretion . . . and a 
fresh approach to time-saving, cost-cutting efficiency. 

With the fully-transistorized, compact "Silhouette" you can talk with any de- 
partment (even while you're on the phone). It frees phones and switchboard for 
outside calls. Offers unique courtesy features: calls announced by chime at 
executive and staff locations; voice volume automatically modulated. Pleasant, 
practical, too! The "Silhouette" pays its own way, saves on your telephone bills. 
Why wait? Write for full details and informative 14-page booklet. 



DepL N-2 r Austell Place* Long Island City 1. New York 
In Canada: 331 Bartlatt Avanua, Toronto 
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■ THE EXERCISE MACHINE FOR BETTER HEALTH ■ 

FOR YOU TO ENJOY WITH VIGOR, 

THE COMING YEARS 

■ MODELS FROM $ 3 9 5.00 • 



Please matl me free information, with- 
out Obligation, on your GUARANTEED 
exerciser. 

EXEP-MATtC, INC. 

P. O. Box 1212, Dept. NB 

Wichita 1, Kansas 



Name. 
Street , 

City, 



. State. 



C O M P A R 



Expanding- companies that do are 

S leased to find Idaho rates high in 
aaic factors favorable to Industry; 
natural resources, transportation, 
proximity to growing markets, low 
cost hydro power, piped fuels, debt- 
free state government . * . an out- 
standing place to live and work. 

Photo FMC EJemenral Phosphorus 
P/anr af Pocarelfo 

For m confident**] reply complete with specific 
information and literature write . . . 

Idaho State Department of 
Commerce and Development 
Room 624 A, Capitol Bid*.. BoLae. Idaho 

i Name 

I Company . , 

j Street 
, Zone 




City 



State 
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other, but all have informal rela- 
tions with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
headquartered in Brussels. The 
icftu is made up of 137 labor or- 
ganizations from 107 free countries 
with 57 million members. 

Training institutes 

A major contribution of cwa to 
international unionism is the estab- 
lishment of a Trade Union Train- 
ing Institute at the union's train- 
ing center at Front Royal, Va,, to 
help ptti's education program. 

Union leaders from Latin Ameri- 
can countries spend three months 
at the Institute learning to be 
teachers. They return to their 
countries usually to head up their 
union's education department. 

The cwa is one of four U. S. 
unions which run teacher training 
courses as part of an internal union 
development program. 

The parent afl-cio is now 
starting a larger labor-manage- 
ment program for training Latin 
American union leaders similar to 
cwa's. It has set up a foundation, 
the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development, which will he 
financed by contributions from 
unions, employers and public 
groups. Its aim: To bring 100 to 
150 Latin Americans to the United 
States each year for intensive 
training in union leadership. They 
will study here for three months 
then spend nine months setting up 
training programs at home* 

The afl-cio has put up plan- 
ning money. Both union and busi- 
ness representatives make up the 
board of trustees. Joseph P. Grace, 
Jr., president of W. R. Grace & Co,, 
is chairman; George Meany, presi- 
dent of the afl-cio, vice chair- 
man. 

Organizers 

Two districts of cwa, covering 
the North Central and Far West- 
ern states, are financing the cost of 
native union organizers in Ecuador 
and Colombia through monthly 
contributions. The cwa refers to it 
as "Operation South America," and 
claims it is in the spirit of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. 

The purpose is "to help strug- 
gling unions survive the triple 
threats of weak economies, un- 
stable political regimes, and the 
groundswell of communism in 
Caribbean, Central and South 



American countries," according to 
officials of the union. 

International solidarity 

An example of international 
union cooperation is cited by the 
Retail Clerks International Associ- 
ation. This American union joined 
the International Federation of 
Commercial, Clerical and Techni- 
cal Employes in 1952 but did not 
become really active in it until five 
years ago. 

At that time the international 
trade secretariat decided to move 
into underdeveloped countries. The 
Swedish afTiiliate donated funds for 
activity in South America. 

Then rcia offered to assist in 
Latin America and put one of its 
men in Lima, Peru, to work full 
time as a Latin American repre- 
sentative of the international group. 
It placed another man in the head- 
quarters in Amsterdam. Both men 
are on the rcia payroll. 

Two years ago when rcia called 
a nationwide consumer boycott 
against an American retailing chain 
which the union felt used unfair 
tactics in opposing unionization, it 
asked International Federation of 
Commercial, Clerical and Techni- 
cal Kmployes for assistance. 

The trade secretariat notified all 



Reuther on socialism 

The following exchange took place 
at last year's Nineteenth Congress 
of the International Metalworkers' 
Federation held in Rome: 



Claude V. Berridge, member of 
the Executive Council of the Amal- 
gamated Kngineering Union in 
(neat Britain: "He (Mr. Reuther i 
makes no mention of socialism as 
the ultimate objective of the inter- 
national labor movement, the need 
for us to dispossess the exploiters 
of labor. If this is not our object, it 
seems to me that we will forever he 
subject to the contradictions of 
capitalism and all that it implies." 

Walter P. Reuther, president, 
United Automobile Workers in the 
United States: "We in America are 
very pragmatic . . . Our attitude to 
socialism is that the form of strug- 
gle must reflect the particular 
country's development. In America 
our belief is that, with the Demo- 
cratic Party, greater progress can 
be made. Sometimes I criticize the 
Socialists as too conservative." 
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affiliates of the United States boy- 
cott, urging similar boycott? of the* 
chain's stores which are operated 
in Latin America and Australia. 
Unions in countries where the 
chain has no stores were urged to 
write protest letters to company 
officials in the United States. 

When the chain opens stores in 
the Common Market countries in 
Europe, as it plans, ifccte's affili- 
ates there will register protests 
against the chain, rcia's director 
of international affairs, Gerard P. 
O'Keefe, predicts. 

Other international efforts to 
harass the retailing firm were made 
last year and were carried right up 
to the White House. Then rcia 
learned from its man in Peru that 
the chain had been selected to rep 
resent American retailing at the 
International Trade Fair there. 

Mr O'Keefe told Nation's 
Business that the union protest- 
ed to Secretary of Lahor Arthur J. 
Goldberg and Secretary of Com 
merce Luther H. Hodges and kcia 
President James A. Suffridge dis- 
cussed the matter three times with 
President Kennedy, without sue- 
ress because of irrevocable com- 
mitments. 

r rhen kcia sent 800,000 pieces 
of literature attacking the chain to 
the ipcctk affiliate in Peru which 
distributed it and also picketed the 
fair the entire 16 days it was open 
According to Mr. (TKeefe, this is 
the first time pickets were used in 
G labor dispute in Peru, 

Public employe strikes 

The American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes is taking action in the Pub 
fie Services International to help 
strengthen the status of govern- 
ment employe unions everywhere. 

It finances and operates a West- 
ern Hemisphere office for rsi in 
Panama, with one of its repre- 
sentatives in charge. He directs PS1 
activities in this hemisphere, keep- 
jug in close touch with local union 
ists and public authorities on prob- 
lems of legislation, unionization, 
education and union consolidations. 

This tabor organization's major 
objectives are to win for public em- 
ployes the right to organize and 
bargain collectively and remove any 
legal restrict ions on their right to 
strike. In the United States, where 
most public bodies recognize unions 
and the federal government has re- 
cently enlarged their bargaining 
rights, afscme is attacking no* 
strike restrictions, it considers it 
imperative that no-strike laws in L0 
states be repealed. END 
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Pitney -Bowes 
■= Mailing Scales 



Mode hy ihf originator of the pasture 
mater . . . /4V ot/u e\ in t S unit Canada 



You may he fair-haired in your 
industry, rate high with your bank, 
loved by your suppliers. Bui if your 
customers get letters "Postage Due" 
—not so good! And a stiff old mail 
scale thai under weighs roav be doin*z 
dirt to your company repute. While 
a tired old scale that overweighs may 
be dribbling away dollars. (An extra, 
un needed At stamp on only eight 
letters a day loses almost SICK) a year-) 

The best insurance against your 
overweighing or underweighing is a 
Pitney-Bowes mailing scale— precision 
made to U. S. Bureau of Standards 
specifications and used by the U. S. 
Post Office. Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism maintains accuracy year 
after year, registers quick I v, exactly. 

The big hairline indicator shows 
precise weight and postage required, 
without doubt. Large markings are 
easy to read, make mailing faster and 
easier, avoid errors and postage waste. 

There are eight models, including 
two for parcel post. Ask the nearest 
Pitney- Bowes office to show you the 
model you need. Or send coupon Tor 
free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk <u » oH < inn t of forest postal 
rates, with pure e/ post map an,/ :om- finder 



PrrNFY-Bowrs, Inc. 

1391 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
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Dr. -James E. Birren. 
research psychologist at 
the National Institute 
of Mental Health, tells 
how you can 



KEEP YOUR MEMORY YOUNG 

Three steps will improve 
your mental filing system 



Your memory is like a vast filing system. It will 
serve you well— at any age— if you do these three 
things; 

► Organize your mental files in a logical rather than 
a haphazard fashion. 

► Pile each item carefully, with adequate cross-in- 
dexing. 

* Learn to look in several file drawers, not just one, 
when you're searching for a lost item. 

This advice comes from Dr. James E. Birren, re- 
search psychologist who is chief of the Section on 
Aging at the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 

In his studies of aging. Dr. Birren has become 
especially interested in the problem of memory fade- 
out. He has conducted a number of scientific experi- 
ments that test the popular notion that human beings 
inevitably become more forgetful as they grow older. 

His conclusion from the research of many hi bom 
tories is that a small minority of people-about five 
per cent - do experience an organic deterioration of 
the brain which has a serious effect on memory, and 
which cannot be overcome by mental habits or activi- 
ties. In a few cases this may become noticeable 
in the late fifties, but it usually is not significant 
until the late sixties or seventies. Arteriosclerosis 
< hardening of the arteries; and some other disea-- 
including advanced alcoholism, may hasten the 
process. 

fmoto nr yqicmi qkamoto 
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"The other 95 per cent." Dr. Birren says, "will ex- 
perience some change in memory as they grow older, 
hut for the majority it will not he so great that it 
cannot be offset by better methods of filing and 
search." 

Dr. Birren has several practical suggestions on 
how to improve your own methods of filing and 
search. But to profit from them, it is necessary to 
understand what memory is. and how it works. Most 
of us have picked up a tremendous amount of misin- 
formation on this subject. Mistaken ideas may cause 
you to worry needlessly about your memory slipping 
when it is, in fact, serving your real needs efficiently. 

Modern psychological theory emphasizes that 
memory is inextricably tied to learning. The layman 
may think it is simple enough to differentiate be- 
tween them: Learning is the acquisition of know! 
edge, memory is the storage of knowledge. But it is 
actually difficult to tell where one of these mental 
processes ends and the other begins. You remember 
only if you have learned, and you cannot be said to 
have learned a thing until you have stored it in your 
memory. 

Many psychologists try to avoid a false distinction 
between learning and memory by speaking of a three- 
stage process: registration, retention and recall. In 
this concept, the first stage, registration, includes alt 
of the mental activity involved in acquiring a piece 
of knowledge and committing it to storage. 

The storage may be temporary or permanent. One 
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of the most significant discoveries of 
recent psychological research is that 
the brain uses entirely different 
processes for short-term and long- 
term retention of knowledge. A large 
number of human and animal ex- 
periments shows that it requires an 
expenditure of electrical or meta- 
bolic energy to remember something 
for a short period of time. In other 
words, short-term retention is an 
active state of the brain. 

Some researchers believe that the 
physiological process is comparable 
to a reverberating electrical circuit. 

At some point— and tests indicate 
it usually happens within one hour 
—the memory is either transferred 
to permanent storage, or it disap- 
pears. Permanent storage requires 
very little or no energy. 

It is practically an inert state and 
apparently involves minute struc- 
tural changes in or near brain cells. 
In other words, to retain a memory 



for longer than an hour or so, it 
must literally be imprinted on your 
brain. 

Since the brain has billions of 
cells, its capacity to absorb such 
imprints is incredibly great. 

You need never worry about 
learning so much that you will run 
out of room in your mental filing 
cabinets. 

Once an item goes into perma- 
nent storage, it's there for keeps. 
The brain just goes on adding new 
filing cabinets. 

Organize your files 

Here we come to one explanation 
for many of the memory troubles 
which people experience during and 
after middle age. Their riling sys- 
tems have become so huge that they 
have difficulty occasionally in lay- 
ing hands on a particular item in a 
hurry. 

This difficulty should he recog- 



nized as a natural result of ma- 
turity and intelligence, rather than 
bemoaned as a sign of old age. But 
even when viewed in this light, it 
is still a vexing handicap, and it is 
comforting to know that you can do 
much to overcome it merely by 
instituting what Dr. Birren calls 
"better methods of filing." 

Specifically, as you grow older, it 
is increasingly important that you 
organize your memory files on the 
has is of logical association of ideas. 
When you acquire a new piece of 
information, you should try at once 
to tie it into a meaningful relation- 
ship with your prior knowledge. 
When you fit a new idea into a 
larger conceptual pattern which al- 
ready exists in your mind, you are 
much more likely to retain it than 
if you try to commit it to memory 
as an isolated item. The difference 
is comparable to that between plac- 
ing a document in a well organized 
subject file, and tossing it willy-nilly 
into a drawer 

"Many of the things we forget are 
things we never really learned in 
thr sense of fitting them into a con- 
ceptual scheme," says Dr. Birren, 

Two views of a market 

For example, let's envision two 
executives sitting in on the same 
conference. One is the sales man- 
ager, the other the production man- 
ager. Both of them listen to a long 
report on plans for opening a new 
market. The sales manager immedi- 
ately starts thinking what this will 
mean to him in terms of new re- 
gional offices, additional salesmen, 
and so on. He makes mental com- 
parisons and establishes other mean- 
ingful relationships between the 
facts and figures in the report, and 
those which were already in his 
head. 

The production manager doodles 
on a pad, jotting down an occa- 
sional figure with a mental note 
that he should memorize that. 

If you tested their memories a 
week later, you would find that the 
sales manager could recall prac- 
tically every pertinent item in the 
report, while his production col- 
league would be extremely hazy 
about details. 

To take another illustration: Bill 
is a rabid baseball fan; John cares 
nothing for the game. If you asked 
both of them to study and later re- 
produce a list of famous pitchers 




Dr. liiiTt'n points out that your brain's 
billions of cells have an incredibly great 
capacity to store memories. This makes 
it difficult to recall specific items, 
but better filing methods will help you 
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and their won- lost records, Bill 
would get a much better score, for 
the simple reason that he has a con- 
ceptual framework into which to fit 
the figures. They mean something 
to him, but to John they are just 
nanu s and digits to be memorized. 

You are more likely to have a 
conceptual scheme— and therefore a 
good memory— for things that inter- 
est or affect you than for informa- 
tion which is not particularly rele- 
vant to your present concerns. 

Your teen-age daughter can rec 
ognize any one of the 20 top tunes 
of the week by bearing two bars of 
the music. Five years from now. 
shell know the symptoms of every 
ailment a baby can have, and the 
page on which Dr. Spock tells what 
to do. 

A young traffic manager may be 
a whiz now at remembering com 
plex railroad schedules, but he 
could sit through a long lecture on 
the fluctuations of the bond market 
and not retain a word. Twenty 
years hence, if he has become a vice 
president, il may be just the other 
way around. 

The moral is this: If youVe re- 
membering the kinds of things you 
really need to remember, don't 
worry about a poor memory for other 
things. Your mind is a highly selec 
tive instrument. As long as you 
maintain an intelligent interest in 
your work, you will naturally tend 
to develop new conceptual schemes 
—and therefore, effective memory 
capacity-for the things that are im 
portant to your performance. 

It is the height of absurdity for 
an important executive to come 
away from a business conference at 
whieh he has demonstrated a keen 
capacity for remembering a vast ar- 
ray of complex facts long enough to 
weld them into the solution of a 
problem, and then go into a blue 
funk because he can't remember 
where be left his hat 

"If this happens to you/' says 
Dr. Birren, *it doesn't mean that 
your memory is failing. It means 
your memory is working hard at 
precisely the tasks that it should be 
working at. and can't be* bothered 
with trivia/* 

For men whose memory problems 
are confined to such things as lost 
hats and forgotten luncheon dates, 
Dr. Birren's advice is: "CM a good 
secretary, and quit worrying about 
it/' 

Cross-index your files 

Suppose, however, that you find 
yourself forgetting things— such as a 
good customer's name which are 
important for you to remember. 



What can you do about that? 
Here's Dr. Birren's remedy: 

When you file a name or some 
other specific piece of data in your 
memory, cross-index it by putting 
it under several different headings. 
Or t to change the metaphor, "put as 
many hooks on it as you can.** 

Here's how the technique is ap- 
plied to the problem of remember- 
ing names: 

First make sure that you have 
heard the name correctly. If the in- 
troduction was mumbled, as it usu- 
ally is. speak up and say* "I didn't 
quite get your name. How do you 
pronounce if' v " No one, even if his 
name proves to be Jones, will be in- 
sulted by your interest in getting it 
correctly. This gives you an aural 
book for memory, that is. one based 
on sound. 

Next, use the name in conversa- 
tion immediately, and preferably 
several times. This repetition rein- 
forces the aural hook, and sin ml 
laneously creates a kinesthetic 
hook, because you have made cer- 
tain motions of the lips and tongue 
in speaking the name. 

At the first opportunity, write the 
name down. This gives you a visual 
hook, and also a different type of 
kinesthetic or motion- memory. 

If you are really determined to 
remember that name, you won't 
stop there. Associate this man in 
your mind with several places— the 
place where you met him. the place 
where he works, a place you both 
have visited. Associate him with 
people. Whom does he work for' 1 
Whom does he know that you 
know? Who introduced you° 
'Women usually have a better 
memory for names than men pre 
cisely because they instinctively 
try to connect everyone they meet 
with someone they already know, 
or have heard about ) 

This technique is called multiple 
registration, It is especially useful 
for remembering names, but can he 
applied with equally good results to 
any type of information that you 
normally find hard to remember. 

"The more ways you put a name, 
a fact, a figure, a date or anything 
else into your memory/' says Dr. 
Birren, "the easier it will come out 
when you need it/* 

Simple repetition also helps to 
fix a fact in your memory. This is 
what youngsters do when they learn 
by rote for a recitation or test in 
school. Repetition differs from mul- 
tiple-registration in that you use 
only one hook but make it, in 
effect, a very large one. For the ma 
ture adult with a great many things 
on his mind, it is a rather ineffieient 
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and time-consuming way to commit 
isolated information to memory, 
but it can be used to back up the 
more desirable methods of fogicaJ 
association and multiple registra- 
tion. 

How to Hunt 

When you say that you can't re- 
member something that you once 
genuinely learned, however long 
ago, what you really mean is that 
you are having trouble fetching it 
cut of the permanent storage bins 
and onto the desk of consciousness. 

This difficulty is precisely com- 
parable to the situation a secretary 
faces when she knows that a wanted 
document is somewhere in the files, 
but cannot remember just where 
she filer! it 

In this plight, only a stupid secre- 
tary would continue to ransack the 
one 4 file drawer where the folder 
logically ought to be, but isn't. The 
smart secretary, once she had care- 
fully searched that drawer without 
results, would begin to think of 
other possible headings under which 
the missing folder might have been 
filed. She wouldn't stop with the 
obviously plausible places. Knowing 
the quirks of the human mind, she 
would let her imagination roam 
over some of the unlikely-but-pos- 
sible spots. 

"When you search your memory 
for a lost item of information." says 
Dr. Birren. "you should he as flex- 
ible as a smart secretary looking 
for a mislaid file. It is amazing how 
many otherwise-intelligent men will 
continue groping in one compart- 
ment of memory long after it is ob- 
vious that the fact they want isn't 
stored there. The trick is to look 
somewhere else. Let your imagina- 
tion work a bit. Think back to the 
time when you acquired this infor- 
mation—or the last time you used 
it. What associations might you 
have formed for this information? 
What offbeat heading could you 
have put it under?" 

Shortly after saying this, Dr. Bir- 
ren gave an unintentional demon 
station of the importance of flexible 
memory search methods. Asked if 
he knew a man who Jives just four 
houses away from him, he didn't 
recognize the name, and was unable 



to conjure up any obvious associa- 
tion—such as the location of his 
neighbor's house— which would give 
him a clue. But a few minutes later, 
when the word "farm" was men- 
tioned, Dr. Birren's face lit up. 

"Now I remember that fellow.** 
he said, "I met him at a neighbor 
hood party two years ago. He has 
a 240-acre farm in Frederick 
County, Md., and raises Aberdeen 
Angus cattle. He has a tenant 




Forgetting unimportant 
things is not serious, 
says Dr, Birren, It may 
mean your mind is busy 
concentrating on more 
vital business matters 



farmer who looks after the place, 
and he drives out every Sunday in 
a jeep." He proceeded to give other 
accurate details about the man, his 
life, habits, appearance and family 

kb I guess,*' Dr. Hirren confessed 
rather sheepishly. "1 must have had 
him filed under farms." 

Dr. Birren emphatically rejects 
—as do nearly all modern psycholo- 
gists— the popular notion that some 
people are horn with good memo- 
ries while others are afflicted with 
bad memories. 

"There probably are some indi 
vidua I differences in innate capacity 
for memory/* he said, "but they are 
of smaller importance* than the wide 
variations which unquestionably ex 
ist in memory habits/* 

Nor does he go along with the 
widely held idea that a given indi- 
vidual may have a natural ability 
to remember certain types of infor- 
mation, but not others. This impres- 
sion arises, he says, from the fact 
that people tend to goon developing 
one type or pattern of retention, 
which they have found useful, and 
to neglect the other types. Thus if 
you have a highly cultivated visual 
memory, hut have never worked 
hard at aural memory techniques, 
you need not be surprised that you 
never forget a face but often can't 
remember the name that goes with 
it. 

Conversely, if you were a musi- 
cian with a well developed aural 
memory, you might be able to rc 
member every note in a long sym 
phony t without having any particu- 
lar skill at visual memory tricks 
such as memorizing a long list of 
digits. 

Finally, you might be like the 
late Albert Kinstein, who retained 
into old age an incredible memory 
for abstract concepts expressed in 
mathematical formulae but often 
forgot where he lived. 

Aids to memory 

If you find that you tend to be 
weak in a certain type of memory— 
and it is interfering with your per- 
formance—you can do a good deal 
to remedy the deficiency by learn 
ing to translate or recode informa- 
tion into a form which you more 
readily retain. The man who jots 
flown | figure which is read aloud 
from a report i> trying to li\ it in 
his memory by seeing it, because he 
knows he won't remember it merely 
from having heard it. 
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Some people have such a strong 
leaning toward visual relent ion that 
they are said to possess photographic 
memory. Psychologists call it "ei- 
detic imagery" and are far less im- 
pressed by it than most laymen. 

"it doesn't necessnrily mean that 
you have an especially good mem- 
ory," says Dr. Birren. "Being able 
to see' the very page on which you 
read a fact or figure is far less valu- 
able, as an adjunct to creative intel li 
genee. than the kind of remembering 
which comes from having fit that 
Tact or figure into a conceptual sys- 
tem." 

Most of the so-called "mnemonic 
devices" which people use to prompt 
memory, are simply ingenious meth- 
ods of fitting isolated dabs of infor- 
mation into a conceptual system. 
You don't really need them for in- 
fo rmation which has a logical rela- 
tionship to a body of knowledge you 
are accustomed to work with. They 
come in handy, however, for remem- 
bering such essentially irrational 
but important data as your doctor's 
telephone number, or the date of 
your wedding anniversary. 

Millions of people have reduced 
the illogical arrangement of the 
Julian calendar to a conceptual sys- 
tem that can be remembered with 
the help of a little poem that begins, 



"Thirty days hath September. . . 
This is a relatively simple mne- 
monic device. 

If you have the time, patience and 
need to master a more intricate sys- 
tem of mnemonic tricks, you will 
find a number of them being taught 
in memory courses or expounded in 
books. But it should he stressed 
again that the kind of memory 
which really matters to a business 
executive is the ability to form, re- 
tain and modify logical concepts, 
and it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether any memory course is going 
to be much help with thai. 

Nor is there any evidence, in Dr. 
Birren f s opinion, that you can 
sharpen your memory for abstract 
concepts by the frequently pre- 
scribed device of studying a foreign 
language. 

"It is a mistake," he says, "to 
think of memory as a large, single 
muscle. A lot of people have the 
idea that you can strengthen the 
memory with any type of exercise, 
and thereafter be able to remember 
everything better. The memory isn't 
like a bicep. What you'll develop by 
studying Italian is a system for re- 
membering Italian words. The sys- 
tem may or not be useful for 
remembering the kind of informa- 
tion you need in your work. Usual ly. 



I'd say. there wouldn't be much 
transferability of memory skills 
from a language course to a business 
environment. 

"Another important thing about 
memory is that fatigue and tension 
can greatly inhibit the search of 
your memory, however well trained 
it may be. Your tired nervous sys- 
tem may be emitting so much back- 
ground noise that you just don't get 
the signal your memory is trying to 
send. That's why things you couldn't 
remember at the end of a long con- 
ference w T ill suddenly pop into your 
mind next morning while you're 
shaving. 

h I suspect that this factor ac- 
counts for a great number of the ap- 
parent memory failures which 
cause some busy men to fear they 
are losing their grip. 

"I'd advise them to spend a little 
more time relaxing. An evening at 
the theater, an absorbing novel, or 
just a good night's sleep can do 
wonders for your memory." 

—LOUIS CASSELS 

REPRINTS of "Keep Your Memory 
Young" may be obtained [or //> 
cents a copy or $10 J 5 per 100 post- 
[Xi id from Nation's Business, W15 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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SELL MORE THROUGH 
BETTER PLANNING 



Your firm will profit from use of this method 



MEASURING 
MARKET SEGMENTS: 




Sales manager needs to 
decide which parts of the 
market he is going after 



A new system of planning which opens the doors to a profitable 
future is being used by the nation's business leaders, 

This system combines all the elements of a company's marketing 
environment — present and potential— in a series of charts that 
allows management to pick out and take advantage of the most 
lucrative tactical moves, whether they involve new products, adap- 
tations to new public demands, newly revealed markets, a vita) 
company acquisition or an advantageous new distribution pattern. 

Hard-pressed business managements are reaching for such means 
to help them contend with the string of serious problems dogging 
business today: shrinking profit margins, longer product lead 
times, constant flow of new materials, mergers and competitive 
shifts, and huge investments demanded by new programs. 

Under the new system a company's management — with the help 
of its marketing department — answers three basic questions: 

* Where are we now? 
► Where do we want to go? 

* How will we get there? 
The first question must take into account: "Where are we now 

in relation to what's going on in our field?" The second includes: 
"Where do we want to go in relation to what's going to happen 
in the next few years?" 

Where are we now? 

Answering this question takes company planners through five 
closely related steps. These are essentially processes of fact-gather- 
ing which give management its integrated picture. 

The five are: 

L Measuring the market segments, 

2, Determining user needs, 

3, Assessing competitive trends and potentials. 

4. Identifying technical trends. 

5. Analyzing the profit climate. 

Measuring market segments: Sales and marketing managers are 
putting increasing emphasis on accurately identifying the parts of 
their markets. 'The sales manager has to know whether he is going 
after the deluxe market or the low-price market, the government 
market or the commercial market, the small user or the big user, 
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and so on," says Newell Garfield, Jr., a partner in the manage- 
ment consulting firm of William E. Hill & Company of New York. 
"If he conducts his examination correctly, he can identify the 
different customer requirements in his industry/' 

Markets break down in a complex variety of ways. An accurate 
appraisal will guide a sales manager's advertising, promotion, dis- 
tribution and selling approach. 

It is also essential to know whether the company is going to be 
selling to a market of $250,000, or $500,000 or SI million, says 
Charles H. Granger, another of the partners in William E. Hill 
& Company. 

No longer can a sales manager throw up his hands and say, 
"There just aren't any figures available, but the market is tremen- 
dous.*' The fact is that new approaches in marketing research have 
developed techniques which can provide a workable measurement 
by segments of practically any market. 

Unfortunately, neither outside statistics nor 
company sales records are usually really meaning- 
ful for marketing strategy decisions. Most of 
these statistics refer to a product rather than the 
market. So a marketing manager and his research 
people generally compile their own statistics. 

A hard look at some familiar segment may show it 
to be entirely different from what it appeared to be. 

For example, the sales manager of a company 
which produced welding supplies realized for some 
time that he had only a small share of the over-all 
market. He also knew that the president would 
expect him to come up with a much larger share in the five years 
ahead. Everyone in the company had always considered that they 
had a single market, to be attacked by direct selling. But under close 
analysis, the market broke flown into three different segments: 

1. The original equipment manufacturers which could be reached 
by direct selling. 

2. Independent repair shops which could best be reached through 
wholesalers. 

3- The captive repair shops which could be reached best through 
manufacturers* representatives. 

Close examination revealed that problems caused by variations 
in market size, product, promotion, growth rate, distribution 
costs, competition, and profit possibilities had to be solved in order 
to determine how each segment was to be developed, 

A new plan was worked out which, in effect, treated the market- 
ing effort as three separate businesses. Result: a much higher profit 
opportunity. 

Determining user needs: Marketing people realize they must hit 
the market with what the consumer is going to want in the future. 
More time now is required to establish comprehensive marketing 
programs. In industrial and technical products, some of the pace- 
setting companies are using what are coming to be known as 
"advance product-planning teams." 

One company making industrial instruments seeks a better posi- 



DETERMINING 
USER NEEDS: 




Advance planning is key 
to providing what public 
will want in the future 




ASSESSING 
COMPETITIVE 
TRENDS AND 
POTENTIAL: 



Information about what 
your rival is doing enables 
you to take initiative 
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Checkerboard technique helps you to 
size up your marketing opportunities 



tion in the petrochemical market. 
An advance product -planning team 
meets periodically with process de- 
sign and instrumentation groups in 
producing companies and engineer- 
ing firms to discuss functional needs 
five and ten years ahead— covering, 
for example, the pressures, tempera 
tures, sensitivity, reliability, and 
environmental condition in vari- 
ous processes. It then projects plans 
to meet the anticipated needs. 

Marketing planners are also grow- 
ing mure aware of the need to con- 
duct long-range research at all 
levels of the trade. In the past, 
many companies have limited their 
market contacts to the dealers with 
whom they had direct business; 
others concentrated on consumers. 

A specific illustration of how 
broad resea rch and planning can pay 
off is provided by a manufacturer of 
apparel accessories which investi- 
gated the market at three levels. 
First it researched consumers. They 
were found to buy on the basis of 
style, color, the advice of sales per- 
sonnel and, to some extent, the 
store's reputation. Brands meant 
little or nothing, so that chances of 
achieving anything important on di- 
rect appeal to the consumer seemed 
slim. 

The researchers then examined 
buyers for the department stores. 
They discovered that buyers of this 
particular merchandise were satis 
fied to set up two or three reliable 
supply sources. Once a manufac- 
turer gave them reasonably good 
service, the buyers showed little in- 
terest in a new source. 

The marketing director next 
turned to merchandising managers 
at executive levels of the stores. 
Here opportunities began to open 
up. They were keenly interested in 
return on investment and profit on 
sales in relation to space. 

A multiphase program adapted to 
the users 1 needs was worked out. 
The manufacturing firm's merchan- 
dising experts developed improved 
display techniques to stop custom- 
ers. They conducted an in -store 
sales personnel training program to 
reduce the number of people who 
left the counter without buying. 
They worked out cooperative ad- 
vertising and trained their own 
salesmen in techniques of depart- 



ment store inventory control to help 
the buyers reduce their closeouts. 

Then the marketing director de- 
cided to go even further. He re- 
cruited a force to do executive 
selling to department store upper 
management. It was topped by the 
company president the marketing 
manager, and two regional sales 
managers. This key group had 
plenty of punch to put the program 
across. The regular sales force was 
able to follow up effectively. 

Five years have been required in 
carry out all phases of this program. 
But during each of these years— in 
an industry that grows slowly the 
firm's sales have never increased 
less than 10 per cent. 

Assessing corn petit ire trends: Just 
as the Germans surprised the world 
with Panzers and Stukas and other 
secret weapons, so may a commer- 
cial rival today blast out with a 
lower-price strategy p a revised prod- 
uct line, or some other sudden ma- 
neuver which knocks competitors* 
sales and profit budgets into the 
middle of the year after next. 

What can he dune about il? 
"Plenty," Mr, Granger says. "As 
a matter of fact, positive forward 
action may be essential fur a coin 
pany's very survival. Just as their 
military counterparts have learned 
how to keep a running evaluation 
nn the other fellow's capabilities, 
so have today's top marketing man 
agers developed new ways of keep- 
ing close* watch on about everything 
the competition is up to." 

Market ing-oriented companies 
have intensified and systematized 
the gathering of competitive infor 
ma tion as a foundation for their 
eurrent and future planning efforts. 
Their principal sources of data: 

Patent proceedings and paten* 
publications which describe rum 
petitor developments. 

Articles by research specialists. 

Comments from vendors collected 
through the purchasing department. 

Analyses of annual reports and 
prospectuses. 

Analyses of salesmen's call re- 
ports. 

Contacts with advertising and 
publicity media. 

This information is fed into a 
central group which assembles all 
the bits and pieces into a picture of 



te competition s p] 
ments and starts preparatory com* 
petitive action. 

For example, when a large coffee 
roaster learned that a competitor 
was coming out with an instant cof- 
fee. the marketing department de- 
signed strategy to counter the 
effects. The counter promotion cam- 
paign even had merchandising budg- 
ets laid out so it would not be 
necessary to go to headquarters for 
approval when money would he 
needed. When the competition came 
out with its new instant coffee, the 
first company quickly reduced in- 
roads into its market. 

Identifying technical trends: The 
smart marketing manager now sees 
that engineers and scientists keep 
him filled in about what's in the 
works so that he can have an up- to 
date technical background for his 
marketing strategies In turn, the 
marketing manager tells general 
and technical management what the 
needs of the future will be so the 
technical people can adjust their 
thinking to fill these demands. 

Companies have developed mate 
i\n\s evaluation groups which con- 
stantly appraise technical innova- 
tions for use in products. Whenever 
a new material comes out, they go 
to work on possible applications. 

Analyzing profit and pricing cli- 
mate: Although forward planning of 
sates has become common, projec- 
tion of profits into years ahead has 
not. However, the new type of long- 
range plan takes the future profit 
and pricing climate into direct ac- 
count. For the profit line at the bot- 
tom of a marketing plan is the first 
thing general management will read. 

How can the head of sales or 
marketing plan for improved profits 
and see that the necessary action 
is taken, with essential lead-times— 
in the other parts of the* company? 

Granted, eost of floods sold is out 
side his province. But by projecting 
the share of market and volume he 
can reasonably expect to obtain, 
along with the probable pricing cli- 
mate, he can help show the manu 
facturing people what their 
will have to Ik* if the company 
wants to earn its planned profit. 
This can lead the manufacturing 
people to plan for extensive automa- 
tion, moves to a lower cost location, 
or a number of other actions that 
might not have been considered se- 
riously if the 1 marketing manager 
had not done his long-range home- 
work on profit planning. 

How can the marketing or sales 
manager project the future pricing 
climate? A chart for the past 10 
years showing his principal product 
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Who says the best-looking calculator is the fastest? 
(We do, and we can prove it) 



Tn| s is the new Ftguremaster CMF by Smith-Corona Marchant. It's the most 
exciting thing that's happened to calculators since SCM introduced the first 
calculator in 1910, First of all, it brings decorator styling and colors (dawn 
E^ey and cream) to calculators for the first time. Even more important, it's 
he world's fastest desk calculator. In multiplication, for example, it actually 
begins figuring your answer before you finish asking the question. There's a 
new negative division key that makes problems like markups and markdownsa 
simple matter- A new shadow-box carriage keeps glare off the dials, means 
you can check results faster. There are three dials of proof instead of just 
two. This is just one of the many Smith-Corona Marchant calculators. There 
JS the Model TR, with the automatic multiple step multiplication feature: 
the Model SK, which offers automatic squaring with completely automatic 
decimal. See your local Smith-Corona Marchant man today or mail coupon. 
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SMI TH CORONA MA RCHANT INC. 



^••h ffep.ftttn 0*1* fW***^g Sy*t«i»i - T*H*commi.n, C M.o* SyM*nu 



Office S4Jppl<a« 



BJ 



FREE! Executive Desk Portfolio. Keeps all 
your work m order. Fits in attache case. 
Handy at home, the office or on the road. 
Yours free -for looking at the new SCM 
Figuremaster. Mail coupon today. 

Smith Corona Marchant inc NB 4 

410 Park Avenue. New York 22, N Y 

Gentlemen: Please show me the new FiRuremaster CMF by 
Smith-Cororva Marchant and ru*h me my Executive Desk Port- 
folio absolutely free. 
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SELL MORE 

continued 

lines with selling price and margin 
over costs will give him the long- 
term trend. It will often show a 
surprising shrinkage in margin even 
on the most solidly established 
products. 

Direct costing is one of the fac- 
tors that has made good profit plan- 
ning possible. For example, it shows 
quickly whether a price cut will 
give you enough extra volume to in- 
crease profit. "Special studies" are 
no longer necessary. 

But what about the future? 

Tomorrow's pricing climate will 
be affected by such things as over- 
capacity in an industry, changes in 
the nature of competition, increas- 
ing import competition and the 
company's own ability to come up 
with product improvements to give 
the sales manager enough edge for 
a decent margin. Planning now will 
provide an idea of where the com- 
pany *s profits are headed, so re 
search, manufacturing and other 
departments can take any necessary 
remedial steps while there is still 
time. 

Most marketing managers face a 
profit squeeze unless they take posi- 
tive action. Barring military con- 
flict, the 1960*s will see more capac- 
ity than demand in all but a 
handful of infant industries— those 
still in the attractive profit phase of 
their product life cycles. Net profit 
on investment for industrial com- 
panies has declined almost one per 
cent a year from a peak of almost 
20 per cent in 1948 to about H) per 
cent today. 

Marketing managers realize in 
most cases that, if they merely 
maintain the status quo in sales, 
margins will shrink. They are con- 
tinually on the lookout for new and 
improved products and improved 
marketing techniques. 

Where do we want to go? 

When all the information has 
been collected and collated, the 
marketing manager and his assist 
ants lay it out for comprehensive 
visual presentation in a series of 
charts that can eventually plaster 
a whole wall in the biggest confer 
ence room. This technique makes 
possible a detailed over-all look 
during conferences— in which not 
only marketing but general manage 
ment participate— to shape the com- 
pany's future. Sometimes the charts 
include graphic material, sometimes 
they are men* summaries or even 
text blocks analyzing a key situa- 



tion. Taken together, they form 
huge checkerboards symbolic of the 
business gamesmanship in which 
the onlookers participate. 

Probably the checkerboard tech- 
nique will be used first at the an- 
nual marketing strategy meeting, 
which might include the vice presi- 
dent of marketing, the various sales 
managers, product managers and 
the heads of market research, adver 
Using and other key marketing fune 
tions. On the wall, the onlookers 
might see, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, five main charts containing 
for present and future: market seg- 
ments, user needs, technical trends, 
competitive trends, and profit cli- 
mate. 

First to be displayed are the unit 
and dollar volumes for each of the 
market segments in which the com- 
pany participates or might partici- 
pate. 

Tht 1 next step is to find the sig- 
nificant functional needs of the con- 
sumer in each of the market seg- 
ments. The search must cover 
products, financing* service, avail- 
ability and the like. 

Technical trends must be watched 
constantly if a company is to take 
quick advantage of new materials 
and processing skills. 

To make sure that technical de- 
velopments are followed and ap- 
plied with the greatest effectiveness, 
many companies have a permanent 
materials evaluation group. The 
trick, of course, is not only to catch 
the new trends but to interpret their 
commercial importance. This takes 
ceaseless coordination of engineer- 
ing and marketing experts. 

in forecasting competitive trends, 
another checkerboard chart is used 
to show present standings in each 
market segment, including the iden- 
tity and nature of competing firms, 
with as much pertinent data as pos- 
sible on share of market, company 
dollar volumes, profits, competitor 
intentions and potential. 

The pianning-oriented sides man- 
ager must look for horizontal or 
vertical integration; the failure 
of weaker competition as times get 
tough; trends toward standardise 
tion where the investment is low 
and where the know-how is so com- 
monly available that anyone can 
get into the field -thus forcing mar- 
gins down. It is also necessary to 
watch constantly for the threat of 
foreign competition. 

The emergence of new companies 
from a related field is an important 
factor to be weighed. 

When all the plus and minus far 
tors have been laid out. the planners 
pinpoint the most promising com- 



petitive areas in relation to their 
own strength and present position, 
and move in on them, making the 
necessary adjustments in existing 
departments, and setting up addi 
tional ones where necessary. 

In their over-all look at the profit 
climate, present and future, the 
market planners are constantly 
searching for "exclusivity" to com- 
mand pricing for a decent margin 
They should assess such future price 
and profit- influences as: 

Industry capacity in relation to 
what the market can absorb; 
strength of existing patents or tech- 
niques; opportunity for product in- 
novation; the number and exact 
nature of the competitors twill 
there be many low-overhead small 
competitors or a few strong ones? ) 
and competitive distribution sys- 
tems — to see if there is an oppor- 
I unity to develop an entrenched po- 
sition. 

How do we get there? 

In this step planners say; 

"OK, here are the facts and here 
are our goals. Hen- are the key 
steps we have decided to take. Now 
let's integrate them into a timed 
and coordinated program." 

At this point they begin the prep 
aration of a master plan. 

This document lists all the main 
functional groups making up the 
marketing department. The se- 
quence of steps that various depart- 
ments need to take from year to 
year to carry out major phases of 
the program are checked off. 

The master plan is used to keep 
the picture up to date. Those who 
are charged with its execution must 
live with it continuously. It must 
be constantly refreshed with new 
information and constantly ana- 
lyzed for new shifts necessitated 
by impending technical break 
throughs, moves by competitors, 
and changes in market segments or 
the over-all plan of distribution. 

The volume containing the mas 
ter plan may be a fairly large book, 
supplemented by charts, and serve 
as a reference for other volumes 
containing detailed breakdowns of 
the various moves being carried on 
in different departments. 

In a company specializing in cus- 
tom-engineered materials- ha nd I i ng 
equipment, the long-range program 
contained many intricately related 
elements. However, tht* key ele 
ment, on which success could hinge, 
was expansion into a related line of 
standardized packaged equipment, 

A sales force especially oriented 
to the new line was to be set up but 
it couldn't be organized until a 
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...and $4,723,000 returned to Policyholders in '61 

shows HE specializes in saving money ! 



All Workmen's Compensation rates in Texas are 
set by the State Insurance Commissioner. No one 
admitted to write Workmen's Compensation in this 
State can offer you any lower rate. But . . . because 
Texas Employers is a dividend company, your 
Employers Man can return savings to his policy- 
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Compensation Insurance at cost . . . because he 
works with policyholders direct on sales, service 
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continued 

knowledgeable sales manager was 
engaged. The search for him wan 
expected to take six months. 

The key point for the twelfth 
month was to have the product line 
ready to go and promotional litera- 
ture made up. 

For the twenty-fourth month, the 
goal was to have national distribu- 
tion in some 40 odd territories— and 
so on. All this took painstaking co- 
ordination and follow-up. This ex- 
ample illustrates a vital point in 
long-range marketing planning 
which is frequently misunderstood. 
Someone not familiar with the 
process will say: 

'isn't it a little ridiculous for us 
to waste time now planning our 
trade show for 1965?" 

The answer to this, according to 
Mr. Garfield, is that it would be 
ridiculous to plan the show in any 
detail. However, a sales manager 
should be sufficiently on top of the 
trends to know several years in ad* 
vance whether he should partici- 
pate in the show or start building 
a position in an altogether new 
promotional media. Planning a 
move well in advance may prevent 
a long and costly delay while neg 
lected preliminaries are being 
tardily pursued. 

The creation and execution of an 
organized marketing plan is not a 
job for some brilliant business gen- 
ius. It is a group operation of top 
marketing specialists working as a 
team. Ideally, the marketing man- 
ager should have drafts of other de 
part men! plans as early as possible 
and other department heads should 
have his program. 

After all the major steps have 
been completed, and a final plan 
adopted, most successful practition- 
ers of marketing planning present 
a summary for review by manage- 
ment or the board of directors. 

Management has come to think of 
marketing not as a department but 
as a philosophic umbrella over liu- 
whole business. It is this climate 
that is making the application of 
profit-oriented long-range planning 
to marketing a topic wherever man- 
agement leaders discuss new ways 
of improving their profits. 

-PHILIP CUSTAFSON 

REPRINTS o) "Self More Through 
Better Planning" may he obtained 
for IB cents a copy or $10. J 5 per 
100 postpaid from Nation a Busi- 
ness, 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 
6 f D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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"With sales costs up, how can we possibly 
make more calls on out-of-town customers?" 



Answer: use Long Distance to supplement 
sales visits. It gets orders — at low cost! 

For example: 

The tire division of Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, Colorado, recently saw the need to keep in 
closer touch with its widespread dealers. But sales 
costs were already high. 

The firm began telephoning dealers regularly 
between visits. The phone calls boosted both sales 



volume and dealer good will—at about one-tenth the 
cost of sales contacts in person. 

Many business problems are really communications 
problems. And they can be solved by effective use of 
Bell System services such as Long Distance . . . 
Private Line Telephone . . , Teletypewriter , . . Data 
Transmission . . . Wide Area Telephone Service. Talk 
with one of our Communications Consultants about 
them. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Solve business problems with communications 



SHACKLES OF THE PAS 



A presidential Railroad Commission has found 
that there is indeed featherbed ding in the railroad 
industry. After 15 months of study, it so reported to 
President Kennedy. In passing the report on to the 
railroads and operating unions to use as a basis for 
negotiations on work rules, the President said: 

"I cannot point out too strongly that, while the 
carriers and the unions have great responsibilities to 
their respective interests, they have an overriding 
responsibility to the national interest to provide the 
most efficient and safe rail transportation possible. 
I know that both sides agree with me that in serving 
the national interest first they serve their own in 
terest best." 

Speaking for the railroad industry, the Association 
of American Railroads accepted the Commission re- 
port as an important contribution to the welfare of 
the country. Though disappointed in some of the 
provisions, the carriers remarked philosophically. 
"We realize that no subject so complex as this can 
be settled to the complete satisfaction of everyone. 4 ' 

The heads of the five railway operating brother- 
hoods rejected the report completely. 

Among other things they said: "We regret that 
the Commission failed to shake the shackles of the 
past and seize the opportunity to become a major 
force in directing the course of labor relations " 



They declared: "The railroad operating employe 
will not become the sacrificial lamb who must be 
destroyed in order to subsidize incompetent mana- 
gerial direction/' They reaffirmed their intention to 
"press for modernization of work rules so that rail 
operating employes can enjoy shorter hours, job 
stabilization, differential, holiday and overtime pay 
and the protection of life and limb through minimum 
crew provisions/ 1 

This language seemed unnecessarily florid. 

The report would raise the pay of 75 per cent of 
the operating workers. 

For those in nonproductive work, largely unneed- 
ed firemen on diesel locomotives, the Commission 
would permit those with 10 years service to con 
tinue at work: others would receive monthly a lump- 
sum dismissal pay based on length of service (a five- 
year man would get monthly pay for 36 months at 
60 per cent of past pay); preferential hiring status: 
two years training at carrier expense. 

Other Commission recommendations call for short 
er hours; differential, holiday and overtime pay, and 
a five-day week guarantee. 

It will be regrettable if, in the new negotiations, 
the union leaders "fail to shake the shackles of the 
past and seize the opportunity to become a major 
force in directing the course of labor relations." 



POLITICAL INTERPRETATION 



To influence opinion— as well as inform— is 
often an important intent behind the issuance of in- 
formation by federal agencies. 

This reality of political life should not be over- 
looked. The implications of federal pronouncements 
can be far-reaching. 

Here is an example. Discussing future job oppor 
[.unities for civil engineers, the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, Bulletin No. ^'40, said: "Persons who start 
training now or in the near future may be confronted 
with keen competition for jobs." The same bleak 
prospect was forecast for electrical and chemical en- 
gineers. 

This was the job outlook for engineers in 1949, ac 
cording to a government agency advising students in 
the "selection of courses to pursue/' 

Enrollment nosedived. From 220,000 studying en- 
gineering that year the number dropped to 180 t 0(X) 
the following year and 165,000 the next. 

Then government bureaucrats discovered they had 



erred. There was a great new need for engineers. 
Students were advised of this. Enrollment began to 
climb again. 

Now comes 1962- with 272,800 young Americans 
working toward engineering degrees. Those working 
for the master's degree number five per cent more 
than a year ago. Students for the doctorate number 
22 per cent more. 

But the government announces t hat freshmen en- 
rollment has not risen in two years, implying that 
flu* future of America is in jeopardy because of this 
In announcing the survey, an official warns: "The 
balance of brain power may tip and tip dangerously 
-against us if the nation does not awake to the im- 
portance of education to the freedom of the western 
world." 

Telling the nation about engineering enrollment is 
giving information. But to say weVe losing the brain 
power race looks like an attempt to shock taxpayers 
into supporting a tighter federal grip nn our schools. 
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Ford StyJeside pickups feature exclusive one- 
piece cab-body for smarter looks, greater 
strength. Also separate Styleside and Flareside 
bodies. Six or V-8 power. 



For 1962, only Ford gives you 
your choice of 3 kinds of pickups! 



Get full-time 
economy that 
only starts with 
Ford's low price 



Now you can choose from three com- 
pletely different types of pickups! Pick 
the pickup that best fits your need for 
rugged durability, car- tike style and 
comfort, maximum economy. 

Ford s full time economy saves you 
money on price. Saves on gas and oil. 
Saves on tires. Saves on upkeep, too, 



with scores of special reliability fea- 
tures! Only at Ford can you find Certi- 
fied Test Reports on many aspects of 
truck economy. See your Ford dealer! 

FORD TRUCKS I 
COST LESS 

SAVE NOW SAVE FROM NOW ON ! I 




Econoline. all-around economy leader. Saves on gas and ott, on tires, on 
replacement parts — even on license fees, yet gives you a longer box and 
more rated load capacity than a conventional V&-ton truck. Takes 3i-ton 
loads in 7 foot box. Flat floor (no rear enRine hump) for easy loading. 



New Falcon Ranchero, 800 

lbs. capacity plus the com- 
fort and economy of a Falcon 
car? One example: Ran- 
cheros averaged 30 mpg in 
certified tests that included 
hills, constant speeds on 
level roads, and simulated 
traffic conditions. 




MOTOR COft*-P*IM1f 




Science helps build a new India 

Oxen working the fields . . . the eternal river Ganges . , , jeweled elephants on parade. Today 
these symbols of ancient India exist side by side with a new sight — modern industry. India 
has developed bold new plans to build its economy and bring the promise of a bright future 
to its more than 400,000,000 people. ► But India needs the technical knowledge of the 
western world. For example, working with Indian engineers and technicians. Union Carbide 
recently made available its vast scientific resources to help build a major chemicals and 
plastics plant near Bombay. ► Throughout the free world, Union Carbide has been actively 
engaged in building plants for the manufacture of chemicals, plastics, carbons, gases, and 
metals. The people of Union Carbide welcome the opportunity to use their knowledge and 
skills in partnership with the citizens of so many great countries. 



UNION 
CARBIDE 



A HAND IN THINGS TO COME 
WRITE for booklet B-6 "The Exciting Uniivrse of Union Carbide", which tells how rexeorch in 
the field* of carbons, chemicals. gases t metals, plastics and nuclear energy keeps bringing new wonders into your life, 

Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, Sew York 17, iV.Y, 



